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“WHEN THE LAST BOMB GOES HOME...” 


“Some dawn, our orders will “And inits dull, exploding echoes, try where there’s work to do, where 
come in. I shall hear the sullen crumble of | no one is ashamed to work, where 





“In the mist and the half light, we'll = W alls, the crash of falling masonry _ there are no limits on a man’s am- 
‘bomb up’ as always. Strap on our and shattering glass, as the very _ bition or his opportunity to go as 
parachutes. Take our places. Buckle “”eme of the last stronghold of hate _ far as ability can take him—to grow 

our safety straps. and lust and tyranny is purged for- as great as he wants to be. What- 
ever from the world in one final ever you do, don’t change that, 


“Once again... familiar thunder ‘ , ; 
burst of flame! ever! I know now—that’s what I’m 


will burst about our ears as the 
motors are gunned and the props “Then—I'll turn homeward in the 
bite bright circles in the air. Under dusk. Home to my country, home 
our rumbling wheels the runway tO my town where I want un- 
will tremble. Once more, the long changed, just as I left it, everything 
driving rush and roar as we take that is America to me. Everything! 
to the sky! I hope they haven’t even fixed the 
fence where the third picket from 
the gate was missing! 


rE 


fighting for! 
. . © 
Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we're building 
giant new 2,000 horsepower engines for 
U. S. Navy Corsair fighters... propel- 
lers for United Nations bombers... 
working to hurry the day when our boys 
“Some day, the cross-hairs of my will come home again, the day when 
sight will center a target. And at we'll turn again to peaceful things, to 
the cry ‘Bombs away,’ the lasttrain “Out here, America has come to 4p, building of an even finer Kelvinator, 
will leave the bay and the lastbomb mean just thistome...acountry gy even greater Nash! 
will begin its long curved run’ where I can live the way my folks . ° e 
to earth. and I have always lived...a@COum- NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 






- » 
NASH. = KELVINATOR | 


In War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers, 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinatcr Refrigerators and Appliances. 


















Let's Speed the Day of Victory! 
Buy More War Bonds! 
Collect More Scrap! 

Accept Rationing Cheertully! 
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his zigzag rime was gentle fantasy 
yhen Lewis Carroll first penned it. 
foday, Alice in Axisland would find it 
- reality. 


One man 1s judge and jury over there. 
ne Nazi gang —his personal political 
arty —runs everything. Business, edu- 
_ religion — all human activities — 
eunder the same political management. 


There’s no way of redress from wrong. 
Any grievance, however just, is a griev- 

ce against the party. If it goes to court, 
he party is the court. A lone citizen 
as no chance of appeal, no hope. 





America is battling that brutal system 
ow to prove that our way of life is bet- 
&—our way, which respects the rights 
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g about it while the Mouse was 
a of the tale was something like 
That he met in the house, 


And she kept on puzzlin 
speaking, S° that her ide 
this:—“Fury said to a mouse. ; 
‘Let us both go to law: 
I will prosecute you. 
Come, I'll take no de- 
nial: We must have the 
trial; For really this 
morning I’ve noth- 
ing to do.’ Said 
the mouse to the 
cur, ‘Such a trial, 
dear sir, with no 
jury or judge 
would be 
wasting our 
breath.’.-- 
Til be judge, 
I'll be jury,’ 
said cunning 
old Fury; 
*L’ll try 
the whole 
cause, 
and con- 
demn 
you to 
death.’” 
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“Tl be Judge -Tll be Jury...” 


of individuals — which allows them al- 
most unlimited freedom to work, create, 
and live their own lives. 


Out of this freedom came our form 
of business management under govern- 
ment regulation. Men enter business or 
industry and advance by ability and in- 
itiative. Other men grow in government 
service the same way. 

Business men direct our industries. 
Public officials regulate them in the 
public interest. The two groups tend to 
balance one another and wrong can be 
righted if it occurs. It’s vitally important 
to America to maintain that balance. 


It’s a great system —this American 
business management. And it works. It 


works so well that America has the largest 
supply of electric power in the world — 
far more than all of Axisland together. 


This tireless, tremendous power works 
day and night, helping to produce planes, 
tanks and guns—so that no dictator can 


say to US — “T'll be judge, I'll be jury.” 
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Food rationing. All dried and dehy- 
drated fruits are removed temporarily 
from rationing and point values of all fruit 
and vegetable juices and dehydrated soups 
are lowered sharply in the first revision of 
point values under the rationing program. 
The new point values for April are effective 
March 29 and coincide with the start of 
meats-fats rationing. Point values of a 
number of items, including applesauce, 
peaches, pineapple, canned fresh lima 
beans, are raised from March levels. Apple 
juice is taken off the ration list. No other 
major changes were made in the April list, 
which provides 48 points per person. 


Telephones. Limitations on telephone 
services were extended. A new conserva- 
tion order adds these restrictions: Removal 
of new telephone installations if and when 
the equipment is needed for essential war 
purposes; halting of further installation or 
reconnection of residence extensions, pri- 
vate branch exchanges and of private dial 
intercommunications systems and branch 
exchange systems having a maximum po- 
tential capacity of more than 100 lines. 


Canning equipment. Anticipating an 
unprecedented volume of home canning, 
the War Production Board has acted to 
assure adequate canning equipment. 
Enough metal to permit manufacture of 
$,000,000,000 new jar lids and rings has 
been released, though zinc lids are banned. 
A minimum of 500,000,000 jars made for 
home canning will be produced, and this 
new supply, added to the carryover from 
last year and the jars saved by housewives 
when buying commercially packed foods, is 
expected to meet all demands. Finally, 
150,000 new pressure cookers of standard- 
ized design, holding seven one-quart jars, 
are to be produced. The additional pres- 
sure cookers represent the maximum 
which can be made in view of the military 
need for materials used in such equipment. 


Aviation. Leading aircraft manufacturers 
in the Central States set up a Central Air- 


The March of the News 





craft Council, with headquarters in De- 
troit, as an affiliate of the Automotive 
Council for War Production. The new 
group will sponsor activities parallel to 
those of the West and East Coast Aircraft 
Councils, arranging for the interchange of 
information relating to production and ma- 
terials among its members. Unlike the two 
coastal councils, the new organization com- 
prises manufacturers of aircraft engines, 
components and accessories as well as 
manufacturers of completed planes. 


Farm deferment. Selective Service na- 
tional headquarters was called upon to rule 
on whether a State governor can intervene 
in operation of the draft machinery. The 
question was raised by the action of Gov- 
ernor John C. Vivian, of Colorado, who 
ordered Brig. Gen. H. H. Richardson, 
State Selective Service director, to stop 
immediately induction of men actually en- 
gaged in farming. General Richardson said 
he would not comply with the Governor’s 
order until he received a ruling from Wash- 
ington. The Governor’s action followed by 
a few weeks a recent directive from na- 
tional headquarters of Selective Service 
giving local boards the power to defer 
qualified farm workers even when such 
action would leave quota calls unfilled. 


Trucks. The national stock pile of new 
trucks is dwindling rapidly, WPB disclosed. 
At the present rate of release, the reserve 
of light and medium trucks available for 
civilians will be exhausted about July 1, 
1944; that for heavy trucks, about Aug. 1, 
1943. Of the 82,328 trucks now on hand, 
52,178 are allocated to civilian supply and 
the remaining 30,150 are held for the mili- 
tary and war agencies. 


Tires. Rationing certificates for tires and 
tubes may be used at any time convenient 
to the holder, OPA said. A previous rule 
that certificates must be used within 30 
days of issue was repealed. Holders of A 
gasoline rations were warned that March 
$1 is the dead line for inspection of tires. 
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he enemy, Japs and Germans alike, are 
a daze because of the fighting power of 
¢ B-r7’s. . . . That plane has knocked 

Focke-Wulfs, Messerschmitts and Jap 
ros impartially like falling leaves.” 


—Lievut. Gen. H. H. ArNnowp at press 
conference, December 8, 1942 


he B-17’s have shown themselves to be 
eedingly good destroyers of Jap Zero 
” 
hters. —Apmirat CHEster W. Niirz, 
December 8, 1942 


pur combat planes cannot get close to the 
y Flying Fortress. It is very regrettable 
the only alternative is for us to flee 


being killed.” 


From diary of captured Japanese as reported 
mM The New York Times, January 19, 1943. 


Boeinc Flying Fortresses* struck the first 
blows of retaliation following Pearl 
Harbor — gained further vengeance at 
Midway and over the Coral Sea. They 
made the first high-altitude daylight 
bombing attacks on occupied France — 
led the first all-American bombing raids 
over German territory. 

Bombing and slashing at the enemy’s 
nerve centers from Wilhelmshaven to 
Bizerte to Rabaul, outfighting his fight- 
ers, and returning to bomb and fight 
again—the Flying Fortress has achieved 
a thrilling record of accomplishment. 

The Suzy-Q, Yankee Doodle, Alex- 
ander the Swoose, Phyllis — these and 
scores of other Flying Fortresses are daily 


flying into the world’s headlines. Theirs 
is the saga of a true fighting ship, of 


brave and resolute young fliers—a saga, 
too, of the men who envisioned and de- 
signed the B-17, and of the men and 
women who now build it. 


For the Flying Fortress epitomizes the 
engineering, tooling and manufacturing 
skills of Boeing. When the war is 
won, these same Boeing skills will be at 
your service for better living, just as 
today they are at democracy’s service for 
Victory. Together, they will make the 
phrase “Built by Boeing” mean new com- 
fort, new convenience, new safety and 
new economy to free men in a free 
world. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS’* AND 


XUM 


STRATOLINER’* ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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THE TOUCH OF TOMPRROW 
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The Ranger—An Aircraft Engine 
Every American Should Know About 


‘The fine points of aircraft engines would ordinarily be 
deadly dull to anyone but an engineer. But today, engines 
are the propelling power of our winged “‘projectiles” of war. 
They are therefore the vital concern of every American. 
There is an American aircraft engine quite different from 
all others . . . the Fairchild Ranger. It took ten years to 
build the first one. Technical problems 


“TN TN H PLANES OF TODAY 














combined with in-line cylinder arrangement, fulfilling t 


promise of ten years ago that if such an engine could 
perfected, the world would gain much. 





The Ranger’s triumph is not alone a technical one. | 
significance for the layman is in some degree hinted at 
its brilliant day-by-day performance for the air forces 
the United Nations. But its full me: 





that had baffled experts of two conti- “ON THE BEAM” ing for millions of Americans is to ke 
nents had to be solved. Steady and in- "The independence and liberty you pos- story worth every man’s reading—wh 
tensive engineering development, aided sess are the work of joint councils and it can be told. Ranger engines bear 


by pure science and not a little pure 


perfection. The advantages of air-cool- 
ing were for the first time successfully 





ngs, and suc cesses. 


genius, brought the Ranger finally to Geo. Washington’s Farewell Address ahead of their time, yet none too so 


joi efforts, of common dangers, suffer- 


_ 
Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 


Fairchild ““Touch of Tomorrow”. 


for the planes they make possible 
our war against a resourceful enemy. 








: AIRCHILD encine and atreLANEe Corporatio 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


er Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, Ll. : Fairchild Aircraft Divi 


n, Hagerst 
.t 





wn, Md, .«« Burlington, N. C. . Duramold Division, New York, 
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News quate 


On the basis of official estimates of man power we can tell you this..... 

1. It will not be necessary again to draft men from the 38-45 age group. 

It won't be, that is, for military service. It may be for war work. There are 
to be plenty of physically fit younger men to meet Army and Navy demands. 

2. No more than 800,000 out of 6,200,000 married men with children need to 
be drafted in 1943. That's one out of eight. But: Only 3,720,000 are physically 
fit. So: Draft may take 800,000 out of 3,720,000, or one of five physically 
fit. Withdraw farmers, and the draft would take one out of three urban fathers. 

3. Which fathers are taken will be determined by: (1) occupation; (2) draft 
number; (3) effect on the family. Men in "“nondeferrable" occupations are to go 
first; those in nonessential occupations, next. But: Except for the men in non- 
deferrable jobs, undue hardship may become a very important deferment factor. 

4. Local draft boards will decide what is “undue hardship"; will not all 
use the same standards. In general: Effect on the family will govern. 

5. If there is no general exemption of farm workers from draft, the number 
of urban fathers drafted will decline in direct proportion. Calculations assume 
that more than 3,000,000 farm workers, aged 18 through 37, are to be deferred. 
But: If policies change, then fewer fathers in cities would have to go. 

All of this is based on a 10,800,000-man Army-Navy. And: It takes account 
of expected deferments for essential industry and for undue hardship. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























These other points can be made on the basis of official figures..... 

Present Army-Navy physical standards probably can be maintained. 

Actual induction of fathers probably won't start till late 1943. A period 
of several months will elapse after ban on draft of fathers is lifted. 

Draft boards have a big backlog of men, classified and unclassified, who 
are to be called before married men with children must be drawn upon. 

Draft numbers become very important for fathers, less so for others. 

Draft of fathers will start in some areas before it starts in others. 

Army-Navy of 10,800,000 is easily within U.S. ability to create. 

Industry will be left with 15,400,000 men, aged 18 through 44, out of the 
29,353,000 men registered. It will have 7,250,000 aged 38 through 44, and more 
than 8,000,000 married with children and physical rejects 18 through 37. 

Farmers are to be a highly favored group. And: It is a question whether a 
draft of fathers is to come when a big group of farmers who contribute little to 
the supply of food and fibers are deferred. You can get a more detailed view of 
the problem of farm deferment on page 20. 

So: This country's difficulty isn’t one of man-power shortage. Rather: It_ 
is one of failure to use available man power effectively for war. 


























There's no doubt that civilians are headed for troubled times. 
Just to illustrate some of the developing problems..... 
Housewives now must start to plan meals a week or so in advance. That is 
to be necessary if ration coupons are to be used wisely. 
It is becoming more and more difficult to get repair parts if something 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


breaks down around home. That problem will grow from now on out. 

Entertaining where food is involved is to be limited for the duration. 

Yet: For all that, coupled with cold homes in winter and less driving, the 
civilian in U.S. can count himself well off. There's little real worry over the 
question of enough to eat. There's no worry about enough to wear. There is 
next to no threat of invasion by foreign troops or even of attack by air. 

Official estimate is that U.S. civilians will have $78,000,000,000 worth of 
goods and services to consume in 1943; that millions will be far better off than 
ever before in their lives. So: Don't take your troubles too seriously. 

That's not to say that serious troubles aren't ahead for civilians in 1944. 
They probably are because Army-Navy are taking more and more of industry's out- 
put. Civilians in U.S. in 1944 may be as hard pressed as those in England. But: 
By that time, big casualties will tend to dull civilian complaints at home. 











To give you perspective in assessing news about the war..... 

U.S. is using air power and artillery in Tunisia to do a softening job; is 
not trying for any blitzkrieg; is not out for quick results regardless of cost. 

And: One eye still must be kept on Spain. It is not yet certain that Hitler 
plans no drive through Spain in an effort to flank the whole U.S. African move. 

Military will be satisfied if last Germans are out of North Africa by June 
1; will be dissatisfied if that phase of the fight takes until July 1. There 
are other plans to be carried out in that part of the world before the end of 1943. 

As for the air war out of England...e.. 

Air attack is serving two purposes: (1) it is interfering with German war 
output and upsetting morale; (2) it is wearing down the German air force. 

Germans still may have a strong air force in reserve; may be saving up for 
a last offensive or for a showing when the big U.S.-British drive comes. But: 
German air power definitely is on the wane. 

And: U.S. attack is just being organized. It hasn't really started yet. 

In the other, now secondary, war against Japan..... 

Do not get the idea that the war is completely neglected. 

Also: Don't take too literally the stories that General MacArthur sent his 
generals here to plead for a few spare airplanes. They came for other purposes, 
but naturally put in a request for all the equipment that could be spared. 

Fact is that the Pacific area is getting some equipment; that war materials 
are beginning to roll in many directions. However: It is true that the decision 
is that the German Army must be dealt with before Japan gets hers. 

All in all, the generals and admirals are fairly satisfied and confident. 


























Only: They do want the country to know that some big lesses are ahead. —e0 
mer 
To turn back to the domestic situation..... q wa 
Mr. Roosevelt looks on the following as his nearest approach to a war cabi- | 
them | 


net; as the line-up of officials who will run the civilian side of the war: 
Donald Nelson: The man in charge of mobilizing industry; the one who is re= [°° 
sponsible for dividing up materials. Mr. Nelson now hasdelegated much of his 
power to assistants and is not unlikely to remain as head of WPB. In any 
Paul McNutt: Mr. McNutt is scheduled to keep his job as man-power mobilizer. [ing a 
The President expects that war developments will lead Congress to provide power gover! 














and funds needed to get a better organization of the country's man power. troad« 
Prentiss Brown: Mr. Brown is to keep his powers over rationing; is to get a [ngs 

chance to see if he can make price controls work in the retail field. down 
Chester Davis: Mr. Davis, with uncertain powers over prices and machinery, ind ru 

must see to it that U.S. grows enough food for civilians, Army and allies. His Mr rai 


may turn out to be the most difficult job of all, cutting across the others. 
James F. Byrnes: Mr. Byrnes is the umpire, the referee in disputes among , 
these other "war cabinet" members and in giving policy guidance. _ te 












See also pages ll, 17, 41. 
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“Share and share alike’’ is the American way...And 
Americans everywhere know the whys and wherefores 
of wartime restrictions...because the nation’s free radio 
and free press inform them. ..enlist their support...make 
them aware of the significance, the procedure, the pur- 


pose of each regulation... 


In any war there are a thousand and one problems confront- 
ing a nation like ours. In this war, the Government and 
government agencies are relying heavily on radio. .for the 
troadcasting of messages, instructions, suggestions, warn- 
ngs .not only about food rationing, but about how to cut 
down consumption of coal and oil... how to save gasoline 
tind rubber 


Mr raids... about buying War Bonds, etc., etc. 


.what to do about getting a war job.. about 
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Pork Chops...and Radio 









Just as the press has contributed space, so radio has contrib- 
uted time in the interest of the nation’s welfare. Last year, 
for example, the National Broadcasting Company proudly de- 
voted 36.6% of all its program time to public service broadcasts. 


How can a system of radio, supported by private enterprise, 
devote so much time to public service? Here are the simple 
facts: American radio is able to bring you these programs 
and war-effort announcements because it is free. It is entirely 
self-supporting, drawing its revenues solely from advertising. 


It is this independence, coupled with a real sense of its re- 
sponsibilities, that enables American radio to offer the nation 
not only an infinite variety of programs rich in entertainment, 
music, education, religion, morale but also the most 


efficient system of public service broadcasting in the world. 


These services are among the benefits 


of the American system of free radio... 


This is the NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 














Patapar 


resists 








Vegetable Parchment has | 
characteristics that may surprise you. In 


Patapar 
the first place it resists grease so stub- 


bornly that products like butter, lard, 
and bacon can be safely wrapped in it. 


Boil-proof, too 





Being insoluble it can be soaked in water 
indefinitely—even boiled without harm. 
And it is odorless, tasteless. 


With these characteristics Patapar 
has been able to solve many a packaging 
problem growing out of war conditions 
and shortages. 


If you are faced with a packaging 
problem, Patapar may be just the solu- 
tion. It can be furnished plain or printed 
in one or more colors. Our complete 
modern printing plant is part of the 
Patapar service. 

For full information, write us outlin- 
ing your requirements in detail. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT gd 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT order more controlled 
materials than you are allotted, even if you 
expect to cancel the excess before delivery. 
Taking note that some manufacturers are 
placing duplicate orders for steel, copper 
or aluminum, the War Production Board 
warns that such actions make them subject 
to severe penalties. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get special permission from 
the Office of Price Administration to mark 
as “nonrationed” shoes that have been 
damaged as a result of fire or other acci- 
dents. provided that you cannot get a 
customer to give a ration stamp for them. 


. * * 


YOU CANNOT get high-grade recap- 
ping material for tires on your farm trac- 
tors or other implements. OPA rules that 
such tiyes must be recapped only with ma- 
terial made principally of reclaimed rubber. 


a . * 


YOU CANNOT expect delivery of your 
order for copper unless you have a Con- 
trolled Materials Plan allotment, or at 
least an AA-5 rating. Wire and brass mills 
have been notified not to process orders 
with lower ratings. 


7 . 2 


YOU CAN transfer 50 per cent of the 
weight of the canned fish that you may 
be holding under Government freeze or- 
ders if your business is pressed for storage 
space. This relaxation is made by OPA. 


7 . a 


YOU CANNOT sell a passenger vehicle, 
now being used in local transportation 
service, such as a school bus, for use in 
another type of service. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has frozen all such 
vehicles in their present service. 


. . . 


YOU CAN get special supplemental ra- 
tions of processed food if you are located 
where you can neither get nor store sup- 
plies of fresh food for your needs. This al- 
lowance is made by OPA for hardship cases. 


* . * 


YOU CAN, sometimes, grant your em- 
ployes a wage increase more than 15 per 
cent above January, 1941, levels if you 


and administrative decision: 


can establish that your rates are lowg 
than is generally paid in your labor arg 
for the same type of work. Such increasq 
are allowed by the War Labor Board 4 
correct imequalities. 


- 7 * 


YOU CANNOT deprive a laid-off em 
ploye of his seniority rights if he refusg 
to accept re-employment unless you ¢ 
guarantee him a reasonable period of wor 
This decision is issued by WLB, which, 
one case, ruled that employes could refus 
to return to work without sacrificing senior 
ity rights unless at least eight weeks of f 
employment was guaranteed. 



















* * * 


YOU CAN use more than one bank 
your ration coupon accounts if you are 
retail or wholesale operator. An ame 
ment to a ration order permits deposit 
to open ration accounts in different b 
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YOU CAN sell domestic chrome ore 
a dealer, who buys for resale, without 
gard to price ceilings. Such sales have 
exempted from price control by OPA. 


* * - 


YOU CAN exercise greater freedom in 
selling certain types of farm machinery. 
The Department of Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, now permits manufacturers to re- 
lease 80 per cent of their authorized 
production of cream separators without re- 
striction, and 100 per cent of power spray 
pumps, rod weeders, and specified irriga- 
tion equipment. 


. . * 


YOU CANNOT allow the glycerine con- 
tent of your soap to reach more than four- 
fifths of 1 per cent. A Food Distribution 
order makes this restriction in order to 
conserve supplies of glycerine needed for 
explosives and other war purposes. 


* o . 


YOU CAN count on continued federal 
tax exemption for your trade association. 
Bona fide trade associations are specifi- 
cally exempt from corporation taxes. «4 
News-Line in the March 5 issue concerned 
an incorporated association in a tax case 
in which the question of tax exemption 
was not raised. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 4 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materiel. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
GNGINEERING 
GERVICE 


A nationwide corps of engineers 
offers you electrical and produc- 
tion experience gained through 
years of working with your in- 
dustry. 

In addition to engineering help 
on specific industry problems in- 
volving electrical power, these 
men can give you assistance on 
these other vitally important 
activities: 

Product development: engi- 
neering of equipment to meet 
war requirements. 

Maintenance: help in making 
existing equipment serve better, 
last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning 
and rebuilding obsolete equipment 
for useful service. 

Material substitution: adapt- 
ing available replacements for 
critical materials. 

W.E.S. is available to al/ in- 
dustries. Put it to use today on 
your production problems. 


mountain-moving giant 


gets a feather touch 


It takes mountains of coal to 
stoke the furnaces under a great 
nation’s war effort. Today, the 
largest dragline ever built is uncover- 
ing literally acres of badly needed 
coal. Weighing 2,400,000 pounds, 
its 185-foot boom can reach out half 
the length of a city block. With 
each trip of the giant scoop, a half 
carload of earth is stripped away. 

With conventional control, the 
giant’s 1400 horsepower muscle 
would put undue strain on the 
machine. But engineers of the drag- 
line manufacturer, the operating 
company and Westinghouse teamed 
up on the problem. Together, they 
adapted a method of control that 
had never before been used for this 
purpose. 

Rototrol, the Westinghouse de- 
velopment that provides smooth 
starting and stopping for the high- 








speed elevators at Radio City, was 
applied as a control for the giant 
dragline. It proved that it could 
handle the enormous surges of 
power, the complexity of motions, 
the need for rapid acceleration and 
deceleration. It limits regenerative 
current peaks, minimizes mechani- 
cal shock and stress. 

There you have an example of 
Westinghouse Engineering Service 
in action. It’s a co-operative effort... 
a pooling of skills and techniques. 

Can that kind of teamwork in- 
crease your production or cut your 
manufacturing costs? The nearest 
Westinghouse office is a W.E.S. 
headquarters. Westinghouse Elec- 


tric& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J-91005 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse 





F course, Fairbanks Scales 

are big, husky, and accurate. 

You have a right to expect these 

things in any good scale—and 

particularly of Fairbanks Scales 

with the world’s broadest scale 

manufacturing experience be- 
hind them. 

The feature about Fairbanks 
Scales that may surprise you the 
most, is their ability todothings 
you don’t expect of scales. 

Here are a few of many jobs 


done by Fairbanks Scales: 





e They count small parts—more accurately than 
manual counting 

@ They weigh carloads of coal in motion and make 

a printed record of each weight 

They automatically control paint ingredients 

They automatically control aggregates 

They “keep the books” in steel plants, making 

printed records of incoming and outgoing 

shipments 


e@ They keep accurate records on chlorination in 
water treatment 


® They record the flow of liquid chemicals 

© They guard secret formulas in compounding 
* 

* 


They control batching in bakeries 


They prevent disputes by eliminating the human 
element in weighing. 





ND all of these things, only 
the beginning of the story, 
they do automatically and me- 
chanically thereby eliminating 
human errors. 

How Fairbanks Scales can be 
fitted into your production flow 
to speed up operations and 
eliminate errors may prove to 
be the most interesting discov- 
ery you ever made. Investigate 
now. Write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 
PUMPS FARM EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS STOKERS 
GENERATORS AIR CONDITIONERS 
SCALES RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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THE FUTURE OF U.S. DOLLAR: 
KEYSTONE OF WORLD FINANCE 


Importance of Our Money in Plans for Rebuilding Trade After War 


Differences in American, 
British views on program 
to stabilize currencies 


A very big job is being cut out for your 
dollar. The job that official planners are 
outlining is so big, in fact, that there is 
some question about whether the dollar 
can stand up under it. 

The job ahead for the dollar breaks 
down into two parts. 

During the war. The first part of the job 
is that of shouldering the burden of war 
costs. To handle that job until July, 1944, 
Congress has just agreed that a total of 
$210,000,000,000 in borrowed dollars can 
be put to work. If war continues another 
year after July, 1944—and most officials 
believe it will—another $70,000,000,000 
probably will have to go to work. A debt 
close to $300,000,000,000 is in sight. 

After the war. The second part of the 
job for the dollar is that of shouldering 
much of the world’s postwar burden at 
home and abroad. At home, you have 
just had a glimpse of the job the planners 
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foresee in the field of social security and 
public works. This would cost around 
$20,000,000,000 a year. Abroad is the 
problem of relief and of rebuilding almost 
every part of the world. There also is the 
prob! 11 of stabilizing the major currencies 
of the world—the pound, the franc, the 
mark, the yen, the lira—so that there can 
be some basis for revived trade. Informal 
discussions on these problems are under 
way here and in London. It is in these 
discussions that many things are hatching. 

Britain’s Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill has reported that the Americans 
with their dollar and the British with 
their pound are approaching agreement on 
postwar stabilization. The British are 
very much concerned about what is to 
happen to their currency after the war and 
are eager for early agreement on how 
Lend-Lease debt is to be handled, and on 
the support they can get from the dollar. 

Actually, the men who are studying the 
problem of the dollar and what lies ahead 
for it advise that this study still is in the 
hands of technicians. There is some agree- 
ment among experts on broad principles, 


NATIONAL DEBT of 


210,000,000. 06¢ 








Bressler in New Haven Journal-Courier 





and policy-making officials soon may have 
something to say publicly on the broad 
situation. But detailed plans are a much 
longer way from agreement. 

Here, however, is a report on the out- 
look for the dollar, both in relation to 
other currencies and in relation to the 
problem of debt at home, so far as that 
report can be made now. 

Dollar devaluation. The President’s 
power to lower the value of the dollar in 
terms of gold expires in June. The Ad- 
ministration is pressing to renew that au- 
thority. Behind that pressure is a desire 
to strengthen this country’s hand in any 
negotiations to bring stable world cur- 
rencies. Without authority to change dol- 
lar values, U.S. delegates would have less 
freedom of action. They would have to 
bargain in terms of a fixed dollar, while 
other countries would be able to alter the 
values of their own currencies. 

Stabilization fund. The Treasury’s sta- 
bilization fund, now reported at $1,800,- 
000,000, also expires in June, and the Ad- 
ministration wants to keep it intact. Not 
more than $200,000,000 of this fund ever 
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HARRY D. WHITE: Gold is to be a precious tool 


has been used in the past to support for- 
eign currencies, but Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau wants to have it at 
hand for the same purpose that dollar de- 
valuation are wanted 
negotiations. The U.S. stabilization fund, 
in fact, figures in conversations now being 
held. 

These are the immediate aims of inside 
officials. Authority over the value of the 
dollar, and power to use dollars and gold 
to support other nations’ currencies, are 
viewed as important tools without which 
no agreements can be reached. How these 
tools are to be used is the subject of back- 
stage conversations now going on. Leaders 
in these discussions in Washington and 
London include Harry D. White, the 
U.S. Treasury’s director of monetary re- 
search, and John Maynard Keynes, the 
British economist. 

Conversations have yet to reach the 
stage of a formal conference, but, in prep- 
aration for formal conferences, some gen- 
eral points of agreement have been 
reached. They include: 

Gold. The experts are against restoring 
a rigid gold standard for all currencies. 
They doubt that any country will cling 
to gold if the clinging means deflation and 
depression at home. No country held the 
gold line in perwar days. 

But gold is not to be consigned to the 


powers 





postwar 
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worthless state that Ger- 
man money tinkerers threat- 
ened. The United States, 
with a gold hoard of $22,- 
600,000,000; South Africa, 
Canada and_ several Lat- 
in-American countries, with 
important gold production, 
have too much of a stake in 
the metal. So some experts 
are proposing U.S. gold loans 
to other countries as a sup- 
port for their currencies and 
measure settling 
trade balances. 
International stabilization 


as a for 


fund. This is the heart of 
postwar money _ thinking. 


When fighting stops, almost 
all of Europe and Asia will 
have to be set up in busi- 
ness again if world trade is 
to resume. Thus, a world 
stabilization fund will be 
needed to open lines of credit 
so that European and Asiatic 
currencies used to 
rebuild shattered countries 
and re-enter world markets. 
Here is where the U.S. gold 
stock and the Treasury’s 
stabilization fund may come 
into the picture. 

The British are said to be 
willing to start this fund 
off with an agreement to 
stabilize the value of the pound and the 
dollar, and to extend stabilization grad- 
ually to other countries. The U.S. posi- 
that all of the United Nations 
should enter a joint agreement. 

World bank. Some sort of international 
bank also is held to be necessary to clear 
trade balances. This institution is con- 
sidered preferable to the prewar system of 
exchange controls, blocked currency ac- 
counts, barter agreements and other re- 
strictions to the free flow of trade. The 
United States would be expected to take 
the lead in organizing this institution. 

World currency. Mr. Keynes has pro- 
posed the establishment of some form of 
world money to be used to meet trade 
balances. He has suggested the term 
“bancor.” Under his plan, the various na- 
tions of the world would open bancor ac- 
counts in the world bank and settle their 
trading debts with them. U.S. experts are 
said to be cool toward this suggestion. 

These are the principal proposals to 
clear the channels for postwar trade. A 
major point of disagreement is the argu- 
ment of some experts that money-stabili- 
zation plans put the cart before the horse. 
They contend that a workable basis to 
permit the free flow of goods would make 
planning for stable money an easy mat- 
ter. All experts agree, however, that any 
plans will crumble unless the U.S. plays 


ean be 


tion is 


— 


the leading role and American dollars take 
the center of the world stage. 

So much for the world problem and the 
part being written for your dollar in that 
field. Just as important is the use de 
signed for dollars in the postwar domestic 
situation. Here is the background of this 
problem: 

Size of the debt. Americans will end the 
war with a debt that would have been 
considered staggering a few years ago~ 
$300,000,000,000 worth of obligations if 
the war lasts through 1944. And this 
won't be the end of it. There are almost 
certain to be credits for foreign govern. 
ments, credits to reconvert domestic in 
dustries to peace, credits for public works 
and other “pump-priming” ventures, all 
of which will push up the national debt. 

Carrying charges. This debt carries in. 
terest charges that American taxpayers 
must pay. Last year. almost $2,000,000, 
000 was paid on a debt of less than $100- 
000,000,000. At current interest rates 
(around 2 per cent), an annual charge of 
at least $6,000.000.000 is to be expected 
on debt service. This is almost as much 
as the Federal Government ever collected 
in taxes in any prewar year in history, 
And interest rates may rise in the years 
ahead, when the Treasury might try to 
convert short-term bonds into higher-in 
terest, long-term issues. 

Right now the debt burden is relatively 
light. The national income last year was 
$115,500,000,000 and this year is expected 
to reach $135,000,000,000. Hence interest 
charges of even $6,000,000,000 can be met 
without distress. 

Postwar problems. Government finan- 
cial officials thus view the national debt 
and its interest charges as a secondary 
postwar problem. The main task, as they 
see it, is to maintain a high national in 
come by keeping everyone employed and 
all factories busy. 

This means a peacetime mandate to 
maintain a national income at, or uear, 
wartime levels. In that event, debt charges 
would take only a small percentage of the 
total earnings of the American people. 
But, if a depression follows the end of the 
war, debt charges could be impossible to 
meet. 

Experts in and out of the Government 
agree on the need for postwar prosperity 
to avoid postwar collapse. They differ, 
however, methods. Some contend 
that private business, with proper en- 
couragement, can complete the task. Oth- 
ers insist that the Government must con- 
tinue to invest money in public enterprise, 
which means a continually rising debt. 

The major postwar dispute thus prom- 
ises to center around private versus public 
enterprise. Meanwhile, industries and in- 
dividuals both can count on continued 
heavy taxes in peace to support the debt 
created by war. 
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Administration's effort 
to preserve ‘little steel’ 
formula as yardstick 


President Roosevelt and John L. Lewis 
are coming to another climax in their tur- 
bulent relations. If Mr. Lewis cracks the 
“little steel” formula, he not only will cause 
the Administration to fear gravely for its 
success against inflation, but his 
stature in the of labor will have 
srown. And, by the same token, the power 
of Mr. Roosevelt over labor will diminish. 

Mr. Lewis will appear as the labor leader 
who can deliver higher wages to his men. 
The President may be depicted as the man 
who fought against them. Which way labor 
votes fall in the next election might depend 
upon such an issue. And Mr. Lewis long 


own 
eyes 





—Wide World 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
The problem raised ... 


since has departed from his transient al- 
lance with the Democratic Party. 

The President is moving warily into the 
issue. For Mr. Lewis—though he lost the 
CIO when he promised that he would step 
down if Mr. Roosevelt won in the last 
election—is by no means stripped of the 
tools with which to appeal to labor. In ad- 
dition to his United Mine Workers, he has 
District 50 of his miners’ union, whose or- 
ganizational scope is broad enough to reach 
the workers in any industry. And his po- 
litical brain child, the Nonpartisan League, 
isnot too dead for revival. 

Six years of battling, at all ranges, 
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have given Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Lewis 
a high respect, even a concealed admira- 
tion, for each other as opponents. Each 
likes to match his wits against the other. 
The war and a vital need for coal have, in 
the present dispute over miners’ wages, 
helped each to restrain his liking for a fight. 

But vast differences lie between the two 
men. They are as unlike as a beet and a 
radish, both colorful, but the one smooth 
as velvet, the other with a bite. That Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr. Lewis ever achieved 
even a temporary, working partnership in 
the past is one of the anomalies of politics. 

A clash between the two shows the deft 
maneuvers of the President, heavy blows 
by Mr. Lewis, a match of footwork against 
haymakers, of rapier against sledge ham- 
mer. Mr. Roosevelt enjoys a fight as a 
game, plays it with a Groton-and-Harvard 
smoothness. Mr. Lewis goes into it with all 
the power he has, brings into it the rough- 
and-tumble tactics of his mine-field youth 

Mr. Lewis, after breaking away from 
his traditional Republicanism to support 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Democratic Party 
with loans in 1936, expected the President 
to give labor more than it got. He had 
hoped for a tight working arrangement 
between the Democrats and labor, with 
the President as the spokesman on the po- 
litical front and himself as the voice of all 
labor. But neither the President nor the 
Southern Democrats could see it that way. 

The two began to pull apart with the 
sit-down strikes, moved farther away from 
each other during the “little steel” strike, 
which Mr. Lewis lost after the President 
had declared, “A plague on both your 
houses,”’ and the troops were called out by 
Martin Davey, then the Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. Mr. Lewis’s reminder of the 
campaign loans was ignored. 

The Lewis rancor grew in the ensuing 
months. Democratic attacks upon measures 
advocated by labor embittered him. He felt 
that the President might have headed off 
more of them, might have put more weight 
into the push for the Wage and Hour Law, 
even though it finally was passed. 

In January, 1940, Mr. Lewis told his 
Mine Workers he was convinced that, if 
the President ran for a third term, it 
would result in “ignominious defeat.” He 
sought to hold his CIO in a neutral posi- 
tion while he bargained for positive prom- 
ises for labor. Mr. Lewis went before the 
Republican platform committee. His emis- 
saries dickered with the Democrats. He 
toyed with his Nonpartisan organization. 

A week before election, Mr. Lewis came 
out for Wendell Willkie in a nationwide 


RENEWAL OF FDR-LEWIS CONFLICT 


Onetime Political Allies Set for Showdown on Pay Demands of Miners 


radio speech, saying he would regard him- 
self as repudiated by labor if Mr. Roose- 
velt were elected. Of the criticism that he 
was aligning himself with the “little steel” 
bosses who had beaten down his strike, he 
said: “It is a reasonable hope that these 
gentlemen, acting in their corporate ca- 
pacities, will soon execute collective-bar- 
gaining contracts with the CIO.” Mr. 
Roosevelt won, Mr. Lewis quit the presi- 
dency of CIO, but CIO got the contracts. 

Reprisals against Mr. Lewis started 
soon after the election, according to men 
in a position to know the inside story. 
Big war contracts went to firms whose 
employes were in AFL unions. Mr. Lewis’s 
enemies in CIO moved steadily ahead. 
And not until he had taken his miners 
through a strike and into arbitration, in 
defiance of presidential requests, was he 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 
e« « « would not be downed 


able to get a closed shop in the captive 
mines, although several precedents in his 
favor already had been established in 
other industries. 

William Green of AFL and Philip Mur- 
ray of CIO speak for labor at the White 
House now. The President must count 
upon them to maintain an unbroken front 
in their ranks to get the weapons of war. 
But, if the price-stabilization line crum- 
bles, the pressures for higher wages will 
increase. And labor regards Mr. Lewis as 
a man who will fight for higher wages, 
even with the President; perhaps, par- 
ticularly with the President. 
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lf American Labor Is Drafted 


How Suggested National Service Act Would Affect Our Way of Life 


Proposal to give power to 
Government to force men, 
women into essential jobs 


This country is being led to believe 
that men and women will be drafted for 
farm and factory work before the war is 
over. Washington officials leave the im 
pression that passage of a national service 
law is only a matter of time; that it will be 
enacted as soon as the public is convinced 
that voluntary controls have broken down 

This situation gives rise to many ques- 
tions. How would a national service act 
work? Would it affect all workers? Would 
women as well as men be drafted? Would 
it disrupt established ways of living? The 
answers, as nearly as they can be given, 
are supplied by the Austin-Wadsworth bill 
The 
under terms of that bill, are these: 

For skilled and semiskilled workers. 
These are the men and women who would 
be most affected 


now pending in Congress answers, 


If vou once worked as 
fol- 


lowing some trade that is considered non- 


a welder or a machinist and are now 


essential in wartime, you could expect to 
take a 


are capable of 


be called upon to job in a 
plant. Likewise. if 
doing farm 
engaged, you might be 


war 
you 
and are not 


work now so 


assigned to per- 
form that work again. That ts. if Congress 
finally approves a labor-draft plan 

If you are semiskilled or have an apti- 
tude for skilled though 
never were employed at it, you would be 
in demand. The Government would train 
and pay you while vou were in training. 

For business and professional men. 
If you are a salesman, a lawyer, or a 
small merchant, and the Government de- 
cided that 
could to further the war effort, you, too. 
might be assigned to take a training course 
as a agricultural worker. 
Whether or not were called would 
depend upon the need for workers. 

For employers. If you are in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing such items as 
jewelry, toys, artificial flowers, novelties 
or other things that have no relation to 
the war or to necessary civilian pursuits, 
you might be forced to close your business. 
Chances are the Government would move 
most of your workers to more essential jobs. 

This country still has a vast pool of 
skilled workers who are not working in 
war industries. They would be the first to 
be called under a labor draft. Many cannot 
be reached by the indirect pressure meth- 
ods now available to the Government. 


work, even you 


you were not doing all you 


mechanic or 
you 
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For women and older men. Women 
would be equally liable with men under a 
labor draft. However, exemptions would 
be provided for mothers of children un- 
der 18, pregnant women, and women tak- 
ing care of the sick or aged or serving in 
auxiliary branches of the armed services. 
All women aged 18 through 49 would be 
All men 


istered under the Selective Service law— 


compelled to register. now reg- 
those from 18 through 64—would be eligi- 
ble for the labor draft, except those in 
military service and certain governmental 
employes. 

In actual practice, life under a labor- 
draft law would bring no change for a vast 
majority of the population. But a minor- 
ity, which might run into several millions, 
counting workers and their families, would 





Workers would be paid prevailing 
rates for the jobs they performed. 
The Government would pay moving 
and travel expenses for workers as- 
localities. An effort 
would be made to assign men and 
women to jobs near their homes. No 


signed to new 


assignments would be made to com- 
munities where housing accommoda- 
Workers would 
be entitled to re-employment at their 
old jobs after the war, without loss of 
seniority. Workers would not be re- 
quired to join labor unions if assigned 
to plants with closed shops, but they 
could join if they chose. 
Despite official declarations that a labor 
draft is inevitable, many groups in this 
country still are reluctant to go that far 


tions were inadequate. 


LABOR’S LEADERS MURRAY & GREEN OPPOSED LABOR’S DRAFTERS 


find their ways of life suddenly disrupted. 
Many would be doing work they never be- 
fore had done: many would be forced to 
leave communities where they had lived all 
their lives and where they owned their 
own homes. The number whose lives would 
be dislocated would depend upon the num- 
ber of workers needed to arm, clothe and 
feed an Army and Navy of 11,000,000 men, 
the number needed to fill Lend-Lease food 
and armament quotas and the number 
needed to provide the necessities of life for 
the civilian population. 

Rights of workers. In assigning men and 
women to new jobs, many safeguards 
would be provided to protect them. Some 
of these safeguards are: 


Organized 
labor is in the front line of the opposition. 
Its view, as put forth by William Green, 
president of the AFL, and Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO, is that such a law 
would) mean involuntary servitude for 
workers. Yet labor in Britain takes a con- 
trary view after two years of living under 
law. In fact, Britain’s national 
service law is administered by the top 
labor leader of that country, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin. 

Life, then, under the Austin-Wadsworth 
bill would change little for most Amer- 
icans. But the vast majority would be 
equally liable to work or fight if the Gov- 
ernment found their services needed. 


toward governmental control. 


such a 
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“Jap carrier and escort dead 
C7 ahead.” 

The torpedo plane squadron 
yheels to deep right... splits into 
wo groups to form a roaring right 
ingle. 





rhe Jap flat top dodges like a sluggish 
pake. Her guns and those of her 
companying vessels rip the bright 
y to shreds. 

evel and low, the Americans bore in. 
the carrier is bracketed. There is no 
Scape now in all that broad sea. 
Torpedo bays open!” 

Trip ’em!” 

deliberate as death, the aircraft tor- 
edoes seem to float down, white 
khaust plumes from their turbines 
harp against the blue. 


hey’re in and under now. The 
bechanical wizardry of their con- 
tuction rights them, drives them for- 
ard at incredible speed, straight and 
fue, the deadliest contrivances of 
far known to man. 

urn! Scurry! It’s no go, Tojo! Just 
ecide.on which side you want ’em. 
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TIN FISH 


... from the sky / 


As the planes climb sharply, their 
mission accomplished, the concus- 
sion of contact below shimmers 
against their wind screens. Tin fish 
... from the blue... have struck 
again! 

The assignment to build aircraft tor- 
pedoes, one of the most complicated 
weapons in the history of warfare, is 
a tribute to craftsmanship which has 
been won by the Pontiac Motor 
Division. 

For the aircraft torpedo is the “‘blue 
chip” of warfare. Weighing approxi- 
mately a ton, it is capable of destroy- 
ing the mightiest ship. Less than 20 
feet long, from nose to rudders, it 
contains within its cylindrical steel 
walls all the powers of propulsion, 
navigation and destruction. 
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That all these self-contained qualities 
may be utilized, correctly and at the 
one precisely right moment—without 
human guidance—requires the amaz- 
ing total of 5222 parts and 1225 
different assemblies! 

Fabrication of this amazingly complex 
weapon is a challenge to 
craftsmanship which 
accepted and which is being satis- 
factorily met. 


Pontiac 


was eagerly 


The aircraft torpedo thus forms 
another pattern in the Pontiac-built 
Design for Victory on land, sea and 
in the air and which includes the 20 
mm. anti-aircraft cannon, the 40 mm. 
field gun—largest automatic weapon 
in use by any nation—tank compo- 
nents, Diesel engine sub-assemblies, 
and vital parts for Army trucks. 





BUY WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS— 


KEEP AMERICA FREE! 























When peacetime dollars 


go to war 


[T PEACE OR WAR, life insurance dollars are 
security dollars ...but security has differ- 


ent meanings. 


In peacetime, security means freedom from 
worry...protection of your loved ones against 
the loss of their breadwinner...education for 
your children ... retirement in your own old 
age...and those standards of living which are 
synonymous with America at peace. Helping 
to guarantee those standards is the peacetime 


job of life insurance. 


But in wartime, security takes on a more 


fundamental meaning. It becomes the differ- 
ence between freedom and slavery —for it means 
the security of our nation itself against foreign 
domination. Without this security, other kinds 
of security are meaningless. 


So, in wartime, the peacetime dollars of life 
insurance become war dollars. Invested in 
Government Bonds, they help to buy planes, 
tanks, ships, guns—all the weapons we need 
to keep this nation free. 


In the words of the Hon. Marriner S 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve System: 


. Eccles, 


“Insurance companies are large investors in 


Government Securities so that the bulk of 
savings put into the insurance companies in 
the form of premiums thus helps in financing 
the war. Accordingly, I feel that, next to the 
purchase of Government savings and War 
Bonds and Stamps by the public, investment 
in life insurance is particularly to be encour- 
aged at this time.” 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture, continue to work 
in war just as they worked in peace, to help 
finance transportation, the production of power, 
steel, chemicals, oil, food, and other materials 
now more essential than ever. 


Thus in war, life insurance dollars assume 
the added responsibility of safeguarding the 
security of the nation, at the same time con- 
tinuing to guarantee the security of your 
home and family. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the life insurance 
companies of America have invested nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in United States Government 
Bonds. Metropolitan 
has purchased about $540,000,000 of United 


States Government Bonds. 


In this same period, 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS —FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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CAN WE BEAT THE U-BOAT? 


Mounting Task of U. S.-British Navies in Combating Nazi Raiders 


Handicap of too few ships 
and planes to protect Allied 
convoys crossing Atlantic 


German submarines once again are 
sinking Allied ships at a high rate in the 
Atlantic. Their success confronts the 
United States and Great Britain with 


what amounts to a major defeat. 

Ship sinkings have slowed down the pace 
of American and British operations in 
North Africa from the very start. Addi- 
tional sinkings now mean that supplies 
urgently needed by air and ground forces 
in Africa, Britain and Russia won’t get 
there on time. The whole Allied time- 
table for hitting the Axis is geared to the 
flow of American supplies across 3,000 
miles of ocean. The safeguarding of those 
supplies, in turn, depends upon the success 
of the Allied navies against the U-boats. 

The immediate prospect. So far, the 
U.S. and British navies have not been 
able to show impressive results. More 
United Nations ship tonnage was lost in 
1942 than was built in this country’s ship- 
yards. The rate of sinkings was cut down 
in December, January and February. But 
now the rate again is rising steeply. The 
prospect is that it will continue to rise 
for at least three months. Some officials 
predict that very heavy losses will con- 
tinue until autumn. 

Reasons for losses. There are two basic 
reasons for the grim outlook now facing 
Allied commanders. The first is that no 
method has been found for protecting 
ships from submarines other than that of 
escorting them with planes and _ ships 
across the ocean in convoys and blasting 
each U-boat out of the way when it at- 
tacks ships. Yet this method is not prevent- 
ing losses from going dangerously high. 

The second reason is that the U.S. and 
British navies do not yet have enough es- 
cort ships and planes to give adequate 
protection to all convoys. They do not 
expect to have enough before late summer. 

These two facts explain why the United 
States and Britain still are being defeated 
in the antisubmarine campaign, almost 
19 months after U.S. naval craft went in- 
to the Atlantic with the British fleet, 
several months before Pearl Harbor, to 
scotch the “rattlesnakes” of the sea. In 
more detail: 

Production of escorts. The Navy still 
has only a few destroyer-escorts, small 
destroyers especially designed for anti- 
submarine work, though the need for 
them was recognized well over a year ago. 
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The program was started late. Some es- 
corts launched in 1942 were not delivered 
because their fittings were sidetracked into 
other ships. Special detection equipment 
proved to be a difficult production bottle- 
neck. Priorities favoring other programs 
robbed escorts of small components such 
as valves. A tremendous tank-ianding ship 
program was shoved into shipyards ahead 
of the escort-ship program. 

It was not until late in 1942, when ship- 
ping losses already had mounted to alarm- 
ing heights, that production of escorts got 
a full green light. Production really is un- 
der way now, and several hundred will be 
built by the end of 1943. 

In the case of aircraft, the Navy’s big 
need is not for planes themselves, but for 
carriers that can accompany the convoys. 
The Army’s Antisubmarine Command in 
the Army Air Forces provides the big land- 
based bombers for offshore patrol. The 
Navy is adding to its fleet of long-range, 
land-based bombers as fast as it can. 

Antisubmarine tactics. Until the naval 
forces get the ships and planes they need, 
they must continue to fight an unequal 
battle against U-boats. Their best hope for 
keeping losses down depends on the tactics 








THE LAST BIG PUSH? 





adopted. These tactics have been worked 
out by the naval chiefs of the U.S., Britain 
and Canada, who recently disclosed plans 
to streamline and standardize all methods 
of combating submarines. Details are se- 
cret, many are in the experimental stage. 

On the sea: The Allies may send out 
“killer forces” of destroyer-escorts that 
have the one task of hunting down sub- 
marines and don’t have to worry about 
protecting ships. It would be a possible 
answer to the latest German tactic of con- 
centrating full-size flotillas of submarines, 
from 10 to 20 in a pack, which strike at the 
center of a convoy at night. Big, fast, pow- 
erful and hard to hurt, these new German 
subs are no pushover, even for destroyers. 
The Germans are estimated to have now 
between 100 and 150 U-boats continuously 
in the Atlantic. In addition, Hitler’s small 
but powerful surface fleet is a constant 
threat to Atlantic convoy lanes. 

In the air: German air attacks on con- 
voys have decreased sharply. The Allies’ 
big air job now is to increase the scale of 
their air operations against submarines. Off- 
shore patrols with land-based planes now 
cover all but a 600-mile gap in the Middle 
Atlantic. Carrier planes, operating over 
this stretch in daytime, can force sub- 
marines to stay underwater, prevent them 
from traveling fast on the surface and 
keeping up with a convoy until nightfall 
allows them to strike. Improvements in 
detection equipment always hold out the 
possibility of increasing the effectiveness 
of planes at night. New aircraft types, 
such as the helicopter, are expected to 
ease the carrier problem. 

Finally, the Allies are stepping up aerial 
attacks on submarine bases and factories 
in Europe. Effect of this attack still is in 
doubt. The Germans still are building 20 
to 30 submarines a month, roughly twice 
as many as the Allies claim to sink. They 
start their spring offensive with a reserve 
of 400 to 500 submarines. Apparently, 
there is little hope that this reserve can 
be whittled down by destruction of sub- 
marines at bases. The aerial attacks were 
started too late, after the Germans had 
been given time to make U-boats safe 
from bombs by building mammoth con- 
crete “garages” under ground. Now, 
bombing can reach only the feeder power- 
houses and repair facilities, where con- 
siderable damage is being done. 

Only the future can reveal whether all 
the new tactics the Allies develop will 
stop the U-boat. Anyway, it seems certain 
that the decisive battle of the war is being 
fought in the middle of the Atlantic. 
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SLOWDOWN 


IN PACIFIC: 


WHY CAMPAIGN IS LAGGING 


Over-all Strategy of Allies Forcing Defensive War Against Japan 


Indications that enemy 
may be gathering forces 
for a renewed advance 


The war in the Pacific is going slowly. 
At the moment, Japan’s forces are not 
heavily engaged, and no full-scale offensive 
against her is in sight for 1943. Of limited 
action, no doubt there will be plenty. But 
the all-out drive that seeks Japan’s final 
defeat is indefinitely postponed. 

One by one, the nations that are allied 
against Japan have swung over to the de- 
fensive. The United States is one with Eng- 
land in carrying out the Casablanca deci- 
sion to beat Hitler first, and to combine 
against Japan later. Britain’s drive from 
India is bogged down in Burma. China is 
barely hanging on, hoping for help that 
does not come. Australia has tied herself 
to a strategy of defense, at least so far as 
the fighting of her drafted troops is con- 
cerned. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Douglas MacArthur is 
not getting the planes or the troops or the 
ships that he needs for a strong offensive. 
Moreover, the power of the United States 
Navy is badly divided, fighting Hitler’s 
submarines in the Atlantic and Japan’s 
whole fleet in the Pacific. Finally, Russia 
still stays out of the Pacific war. Thus, on 
every side, Japan is getting a rest from 
direct attack. 

Strategy toward Japan. The slow mo- 
tion in the Pacific is reviving a perennial 
question as to the wisdom of Allied war 
strategy in concentrating so heavily against 
Germany at the of the effort 
against Japan. 

Then there is the mystery about what 
Japan really is doing behind the mask of 
calm that pervades the Pacific. 

Military men report evidence of prep- 
arations for a big new Japanese offen- 
sive. If such an offensive really is coming, 
the vital questions are as to when and 
where it will be aimed; whether at the 
United States itself, the Alaskan mainland, 
the Panama Canal, Pearl Harbor or some 
other key outpost, or perhaps at Australia, 
India, China or Russia. 

These questions draw attention to what 
is happening in the Pacific, and to the con- 
ditions that are easing the pressure on 
Japan in so many places. Thus: 

What Australia is doing. Australia’s 
war moves are mainly defensive. The Aus- 
tralians, only 7,000,000 strong in a vast 


expense 
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and barely defensible country, work and 
fight under the constant fear of Japanese 
invasion. Their law itself puts emphasis 
on not going too far away to fight. 

In fact, Australia’s drafted men, or 
Citizen Militia, comprising a very con- 
siderable part of the Army, cannot legally 
be sent to attack Japan or to fight in the 
Philippines or on Guadalcanal unless they 
volunteer to go. 

Until a few weeks ago, the law kept all 
draftees on Australian soil. Now, under a 
new law, they can be ordered to go con- 
siderably farther, but still cannot be sent 
against their will as far west as Guadal- 
canal, beyond the equator on the north 
or farther than the middle of Java on 
the east. 

Australia vs. Japan. But, even without 
such restrictions, the Australians would 
be in no position to strike out offensively 
on their own against Japan. The restric- 
tions on service do not apply to volun- 
teers. That leaves the Australian Im- 
perial Forces free to fight anywhere, and 
this force includes three divisions of vet- 
erans of the f zhting in the Middle East. 

However, the entire Australian volun- 
teer force is much too small to put on an 
offensive of its own against the Japanese. 
The volunteers are reported to total only 
a very small fraction of Japan’s Army of 
3,000,000. 


So it is clear that the Australian Army 
is primarily a defense force. It can become 
an offensive force only in combination 
with other forces having the ships and 
planes for striking over long distances. 

The Australians are hoping and working 
to have their land become a base for such 
an offensive some day. Getting ready, they 
have pooled forces with the Americans un- 
der General MacArthur’s command. 

What MacArthur is doing. Today, more 
than a year since General MacArthur got 
to Australia from Bataan, his American 
and Australian soldiers and his airmen 
have fought their way up the steaming 
Northeast Coast of New Guinea to a toe 
hold for an offensive. They are closing in 
on the Japanese outposts of Salamaua and 
Lae. With those outposts, they will be in 
a strong position to strike by air at 
the key Japanese base of Rabaul to the 
northward 

What happens next comes down to the 
practical question of how planes can be 
spared for General MacArthur—how many 
planes to add to the 136 that were scraped 
together to sink 22 ships and drown 15,000 
Japanese in the Bismarck Sea. That is the 
question which Lieut. Gen. George C. 
Kenney and Maj. Gen. Richard K. Suther- 
land have been asking in Washington. 
They have won some additional planes. A 
new U.S. Army Air Force is being estab- 





MacARTHUR ON LAND 
Without the required equipment ... 
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lished in New Guinea under command of 
Maj. Gen. Ennis Whitehead. 

But big events hang on the question of 
just how many more planes, and just how 
many ships and men and guns are to be 
sent to help General MacArthur. It would 
take additions in strength much bigger 
than now expected to support a large of- 
fensive. This emphasizes the vital place 
reserved for the U.S. Navy in all pending 
operations against Japan. 

What the Navy is doing. The Navy, 
like General MacArthur’s forces, has 
reached a transition point between defen- 
sive and offensive operations. 

Given anything like even terms with the 
Japanese. fleet at sea or in the air, the 
Navy has proved its power to win vic- 
tories. The Navy could strike at Japan 
from any one of many different directions, 
including a move on Rabaul from Guadal- 
canal in co-operation with General Mac- 
Arthur. It is believed by Vice Admiral 
William F. Halsey, Jr., who commands all 
forces in the South Pacific, that a general 
offensive could knock Japan out in 1943. 

But here again it is a question whether 
this country’s commitments in the Atlantic 
will allow the Navy to develop the sea and 
air power for more than limited offensives 
in 1943. 

American submarines are to keep up 
their war of attrition against Japan’s mer- 
chant fleet. Secretary of the Navy Knox 
estimates that nearly one-third of her mer- 
chant marine already has been sent to the 
bottom by all types of attack. 

But, as for a general offensive by naval 
forces of both America and Britain, the 
announced plan calls for letting that wait 
until after Germany has surrendered. That 
leaves the threat of air attack on Japan 
to operations from bases in Asia. 
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—North American Aviation Photo 


““MORTIMER” IN NEW GUINEA: This B-25 Mitchell bomber has an impressive 
record of Japanese Zeros and surface craft destroyed. But so have all the other 
“‘Mortimers” in the Pacific area. Thus, the more ‘“‘Mortimers,”’ the less Japanese. 


What U. S. airmen in Asia are doing. 
The foundations for eventual air offensives 
against Japan are being laid. The biggest 
air base in India, with the longest runway 
in that part of Asia, is being finished for 
the U.S. Army’s 10th Air Force. Its com- 
mander, Clayton L. Bissell, and the com- 
mander of the new 14th A.A.F. in China, 
Claire L. Chennault, are being given the 
rank of major general in recognition of the 
important work ahead. But expansion is 
gradual, and the bombing threat to Japan 
itself still is only in the potential stage. 

Hence, as a result of a remarkable com- 
bination of circumstances, policies and 
events, Japan gets a breathing spell. The 





HALSEY AT SEA 
e « » the promise may not be fulfilled 
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question is what use Japan is making of 
that opportunity. 

What Japan is doing. Japan’s states- 
men say she is getting her big chance to 
win the war. That chance is to use her 
captured resources and to build up swiftly 
a war industry. Her leaders say that, in 
this way, Japan can develop the power 
to fight on for 100 years. 

The Japanese are working like beavers 
to carry out their plan. Oil, rubber, tin, 
coal, iron, lumber, cotton and food are 
being rushed to Japan. New factories are 
springing up. Shipyards are booming. 
Japan talks of quadrupling her merchant 
marine. 

Japan is building up a strong core of 
inner defenses. On the continent of Asia, 
she is tightening her grip on the Burma 
Road as a means toward final subjugation 
of China. She may be getting set for an 
attack on Russia. 

Around the rim of her captured empire, 
new outer defenses are appearing. A south- 
ern defense line reaches the length of the 
Indies. Many new airfields protect stra- 
tegic islands. 

So that is the background of the ques- 
tions arising concerning the Allied strategy 
of making Germany Enemy No. 1. 

Military men say the situation holds 
risks as well as opportunities for Japan. 
Japan can be harassed and worn down 
and thwarted. The Allies’ effort in the 
Pacific can be stepped up if need be with- 
out abandoning the plan to finish off 
Germany first. And, if Germany happens 
to collapse before the Japanese are ready, 
then Japan can be defeated easily. For 
1943, therefore, it appears that anything, 
except an all-out Allied offensive, can 
happen in the Pacific, 
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Too Many Farmers? 
Our Unproductive Acres 


How Administration Would Transplant 
Skilled Workers to Places Where Needed 


One-third of farms 
produce 80 per cent 
of marketed output 


A growing shortage of men is forcing 
this country smack up against one of its 
fundamental problems. This is the prob- 
lem of surplus farmers and surplus farm 
labor in some areas of the nation. 

Official reports show this: 

The top third. Fewer than 2,000,000 of 
the 6,000,000 farms account for 80 per 
cent of marketed farm production. On 
these farms each worker, on the average, 


This, in a nutshell, is the problem facing 
Congress and the Administration. It is a 
problem that concerns the draft of men 
for military service, the recruiting of men 
for industry and the recruiting of skilled 
farm workers for work in farm areas hav- 
ing labor shortages. There is strong sup- 
port in Congress, with the House already 
approving, to freeze farm man power for 
the duration of the war, regardless of the 
needs of the military forces and industry 
and regardless of the marketable produc- 
tion of the individual farm worker. 

The draft. The Administration wants no 
barrier placed in the way of drafting 


TWO VIEWS OF THE FARM LABOR CONTROVERSY .. . 





























Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


WAR ISN‘T ALL SHOOTIN’ 


accounts for about 35 acres of production. 

The middle third. Another 2,000,000 
farmers, less efficient than the top third, 
produce about 15 per cent of the mar- 
keted production of all farmers. 

The bottom third. Here are 2,000,000 
farmers whose output, over and above 
that consumed on the farm, accounts for 
only 5 per cent of the nation’s farm pro- 
duction available for market. In fact: 
More than 4,500,000 workers are living on 
2,800,000 farms that have a total of only 
40,000,000 acres, or less than nine acres 
per worker. Average cash earnings of 
cotton wage hands and sharecroppers of- 
ten are around $100 a year. 
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MacGovern in New York Post 


COMFY? 


physically fit men from farms where those 
men produce little or nothing in the way 
of food and fiber for use of the nation as 
a whole and its allies. Congress, however, 
leans to a plan to bar the draft of any 
man who is a bona fide farmer, regardless 
of the contribution he makes to the na- 
tion’s food supply. 

Labor camps. The Administration wants 
$65,000,000 to use in recruiting 42,000 
year-round farm workers and 350,000 
seasonal workers, all experienced, to move 
to areas of farm labor shortage. They 
would be organized, transported and have 
their upkeep provided by the Government. 

Year-round workers, experienced in 


— 


livestock care, would be recruited in th 
mountain sections of West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. Th 
plan is to send 10,000 to the Northeag 
and Middle Atlantic States; 8,400 to th 
Midwest dairy area; 12,600 to the con 
belt; 10,200 to the Pacific, Great Plain 
and Mountain States. 

Seasonal workers would be recruited 
largely from the sharecroppers and ten 
ants of the cotton belt. One hundred an 
twenty-five thousand would be sent to the 
Atlantic Seaboard; 55,000 to the Missis 
sippi Valley and Great Lakes area; 170,00 
to the Pacific and Great Plains. 

However: The House cut the Adminis 
tration’s requested appropriations by two 
thirds. At the same time it voted to give 
to the States and counties a veto powe 
over Federal Government recruiting of 
farmers within their borders. With the 
planting season near at hand in the coun. 
try’s main farm belt, it is obvious that 
all that can be done to help this year wil 
be at harvest time. Congress is going to 
be very slow to give farm officials the 
money and power they want. 

Added up, and coupled with the fac 
that the War Manpower Commission re 
gards any farmer as an “essential worker” 
regardless of his production, the facts 
suggest that the unbalanced pattern of 
this country’s agriculture is unlikely to 
be changed much during this war. It al- 
so suggests that a large pool of man power 
is not going to be tapped as it might be 

Issue in the South. The organization of 
agriculture is such that a very heavy con 
centration of farmers and farm workers is 
in the cotton area of the South and in the 
mountain areas of the Southeast. 

In the mountains are large numbers of 
subsistence farmers, rugged individual- 
ists often stemming from original Ameri- 
can stock, who eke out a living. In the 
cotton belt are large numbers of share- 
croppers who also eke out a bare sub- 
sistence and who work only part of the 
year. Cotton growing is closely tied toa 
system of abundant and cheap labor. 

Administration officials insist that, by 
dipping into these fields of surplus man 
power, all would benefit: the recruit who 
gets a job, the farmer in the North who 
gets a worker or the Army which gets a 
man, and the South by reducing over- 
crowding and giving farmers more land. 

Opponents of the Administration, how- 
ever, contend that the Government is seek- 
ing to bring about a “social revolution” 
under the cover of war. They insist that 
what may look like a surplus of farmers 
and farm workers in the South actually is 
not a surplus under the method of farm- 
ing that always has been practiced there. 

The issue now being drawn, however, 
concerns one of the nation’s fundamental 
problems. Its solution apparently is not 
to come out of the war. 
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WE HAVE 


THIS TO SAY 


The copper industry has been doing an outstanding 
job in this war. Don’t forget it when you are passing 
out the kudos. Where would the war be without cop- 
per, lots of it? 

Copper is really something. It is the best stuff in the 
world for many, many things. The endowments nature 
gave it can never be gainsaid. Everybody knows copper. 

But do they? Are the thousands of Imagineers 
throughout industry giving this familiar metal the atten- 
tion it deserves? There must be new ways to use copper. 

It must be obvious that we, whose minds are full of 
ideas about future uses of Alcoa Aluminum, make 
this suggestion about copper for the best American 


reason there is. Every new use to which copper can be 


“| put after the war makes for employment. For all we 


know, some new application you may devise for copper 


will call also for some aluminum, working side by side. 
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What we are trying to get at is this: If you will tackle 
industry’s basic responsibility of providing postwar jobs 
by doing some serious Imagineering, we are willing to 
let the specs fall where they may. 

When you do start to engineer your Imagineering 
down to earth we can honestly promise you some rather 
amazing potentialities in Aleoa Aluminum. 

We have poured everything we know into the speedy 
sevenfold expansion of the aluminum industry for war. 
We have given freely of that knowledge to others. 
Tremendous volume is only the beginning of the 
aluminum story. At Alcoa, production efficiency has 
been lifted to new levels all along the line. 

The war is getting the whole benefit now. When that 
has been won, it will be the Imagineers’ turn. 

Atuminum Company or America, 2106 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 























“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 





tlal that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


April 2, 1943 





“IT MUST NOT HAPPEN AGAIN” 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It must not happen again. 

We said so in 1917 and 1918 and 1919. But it hap- 
pened again. 

We are saying so once more. 

But will the economic forces, the selfish influences, 
the political currents that brought on World War II 
subside just because we indulge in fervent exhorta- 
tion? 

The same old words are being spoken today that we 
heard a quarter of a century ago—there must be 
justice, there must be an international organization to 
keep the peace, there must be freedom from fear and 
freedom from aggression, there must be disarmament, 
and there must be economic betterment. 

But do these words mean anything more now than 
they did 25 years ago? Have we really begun to com- 
prehend why wars come and why we do not keep the 
peace? Has it dawned on the statesmen of today what 
really wrecked the hopes of mankind and who did the 
wrecking? 

Those of us who sat observing the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1919, who saw the League of Nations born 
and who have clung year in and year out ever since to 
the ideal of an international organization to govern 
the relations of governments and peoples will not be 
impressed by the second series of pronouncements 
which have recently been publicized, excellent though 
their phrases are and faultless though their objectives 
may be. 

We cannot be impressed because the root of the evil 
has not been tackled. We cannot become enthusiastic 
because the men who utter these fine principles are 
apparently indifferent to the basic cause which makes 
nations go to war—the absence of a code of morality 
between nations. 


U.S. STRUCK FIRST Contracts between individuals, 
BLOW AGAINST it has been often said, no matter 
LEAGUE COVENANT how carefully phrased, are not 

worth the paper they are written 
on if either of the parties is crooked-minded and wants 
to find a way to break the agreement. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations was the best 
treaty ever drawn to bring the nations of the world 
into a brotherhood of mutual interest. But the first na- 
tion to pick a flaw in it was the United States and the 
first group of men to exploit that flaw were in the 
United States Senate. And what was the flaw? 


The famous Article Ten contained a guarantee th 
every member of the League must respect and p 
serve the territorial integrity of the other. What cou 
be more simple and more straightforward? Yes, 
contained an obligation to which the United Stat 
would be a party—an obligation to use our mo 
force and our physical force if need be to honor th 
contract if we signed it. 


WORLD TURNED 
TO SELF-INTEREST 
AFTER LAST WAR 


We had just fought a war to 


the world safe for democracy” 


all wars, a war to preserve hg 
man freedom, a war “to maf 


which means the preservation of the “four freedom#’, 


about which we hear so much today. 

But the Senate of the United States by a majori 
vote refused to concur in Article Tea, which Preside 
Woodrow Wilson said was the “heart of the trea 
America abandoned her role and let Europe stew 
its own juice, so to speak. 

What prompted the Senate to take that action? 
answer is also simple. The Wilson Administration w 
clumsy in its handling of domestic affairs. Mr. Wilso 
like his successor of today, got so wrapped up in inte 
national affairs that he forgot the home front or 


least was too preoccupied to give it the consideratig 


it deserved. As a consequence, the grievances accumi 
lated and multiplied, and when the soldiers and sailo 


came home they found their jobs gone to women@; 


to those able-bodied citizens who had obtained 4 
emptions from the draft or to persons who had beg 
basking in the luxury of what in those days we 
called “silk shirt” wages. 

Isolationist votes were bred by the millions alme 
overnight. The trend after the armistice was aw: 


from Europe and not toward it. The trend was towaff. 


material self-interest and not toward idealism. 
politicians of the Republican Party first saw 


trend and played up to it and unhappily later t@. 


Democratic politicians followed suit. 

Nor was this mistaken philosophy confined ! 
America. In England, Prime Minister Lloyd Geo 
campaigned in December 1918—as the Peace Conf 
ence was being assembled—for reelection on a pla 
form pledging the British people that the Germa 
would be made to pay billions and billions of pound 
in reparations—far beyond the known capacity ‘ 
Germany really to pay. 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








hy Europe disintegrated and why we were drawn into a sec- 


























The appeal everywhere was to material self-interest. 
he case for idealism was further injured by the 
“French leaders who, too, saw only territorial gains and 
tat financial compensations. Woodrow Wilson came back 
noro™ Paris a sad, disillusioned man. The Treaty of 
ersailles was a punitive instrument—Britain and 
"France and Italy had gotten away with the spoils 
bf war. 
Mr. Wilson hoped that the machinery of the League 
“bf Nations would some day make possible a revision 
of the Versailles Treaty. America’s business men tried 
_ygn international conferences—and our own Govern- 
ment led by Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes 
‘ried—to give support to international commissions 
Bhat were to revise the reparations agreements of the 
., Breaty sO as to give the German democracy a chance 
io breathe and live. 
But gradually the chauvinism of Europe and of 
erica intensified. It became a game of every nation 
or itself and inside America a game of every material- 
; st for himself. The unmorality of the ’20’s in business, 
_Jo finance, in the social life of Europe and America is 
'} matter of tragic record. 
Tyrants from time immemorial have been known 
.fo thrive on economic disorder and internal bank- 
ptcy. They are the receivers who seek to salvage the 
re aining assets, and they exact a stiff price for their 
help—they take away individual liberty and insist on 
j egimentation. Then they look abroad. 


ZENS FAIL 
‘FO LOOK BEYOND 
OCAL AFFAIR: 


Mussolini looked to Ethiopia 
and the building up of his em- 
pire. Hitler looked to the Rhine- 
land, to Austria, to Czecho- 
Blovakia, to the east and west, and carefully calculated 
a moves. Japan, also throttled economically and 
fatrying a terrific financial burden, noted that the 
uropean and American Governments were preoccu- 
bied and saw her chance to exploit China. She grabbed 
anchuria. 
And we all let them do it. There was no character 
behind the League of Nations Covenant, and America, 

onfe ‘ P 

id non-member yet the most powerful single unit of 
Le ny international police force, wouldn’t fight to pro- 
"Rect the helpless people of China or Africa. But we 
have American armies in both places today. 
Far-seeing Americans like Henry L. Stimson, 
hen Secretary of State, observed the dangerous 
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»nd world war—The need for an international conscience 





pnd the development of a responsible citizenship. 


trend and cried out against it. But the British 
statesmen were deaf, and France was too far gone 
in internal unmorality to give heed to what was 
happening. 

What does all this intrigue and selfishness among 
governments mean? 

Merely that the peoples who make up the constit- 
uencies do not care to inform themselves and compel 
their governments to live up to their obligations, that 
citizens seem more concerned about nationalistic cries 
and appeals made to their pocketbooks and their 
prejudices and prides than they do about the symp- 
toms of world unrest which ultimately break down 
the peace of all the world. 


PEACE REQUIRES 
THAT WE REJECT 
MATERIALISM 


We should have learned by now 
that when war breaks out in Eu- 
rope we become involved. The 
airplane bomber and the subma- 
rine must have taught us what can be done over vast 
distances. Yet today there are factions and politicians 
in America already talking about withdrawing from 
the European problem and minding our own business 
once the war is over. 

It is true there are spokesmen for groups urging us 
to become paternalistic to the extent of trying to solve 
the world’s problems by another WPA instead of by 
the sound doctrine of economic rehabilitation. Ex- 
tremes will always appear, but sensible correctives can 
surely be devised to formulate an acceptable policy 
of world reconstruction. 

But there is something else even more important. 
When will we establish an international conscience? 
When will we as individuals realize that it is enlight- 
ened self-interest to develop an international brother- 
hood in which we will assume full responsibility for 
the preservation of peace? When will we develop the 
individual character of our citizenship so that the 
sacrifices made by our boys on Guadalcanal, in Tu- 
nisia, and on the seas and in the air shall not have 
been in vain? 

Let us not look abroad or to phrases in the speeches 
of so-called statesmen for the answer. Let us look in- 
stead into our own hearts. The trouble is not miles 
away. It is right here at home—in every home—where 
the dictatorship of intolerance, selfishness and mate- 
rialism must be overthrown. Until that happens we 
shall not earn victory or peace. 
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GAINS ON ANTI-INFLATION FRONT 


Behind-the-Scenes Moves by Executive to Keep Prices From Rising 


Appointment of Mr. Davis 
to Food Administration post 
as reassurance to farmers 


President Roosevelt is beginning to 
make progress in his effort to hold back 
price-inflating legislation. Several adroit 
moves went into the operation, and the 
hand of the President was scarcely visible. 
One of the most potent factors was a blunt 
warning to Congress that, if it threw farm 
prices out of line, it must accept responsi- 
bility for breakdown of the whole price 
and wage-stabilization program. 

Point was added to the warning by the 
fact that negotiations already were under 
way in New York between John L. Lewis 
and the coal operators for a flat $2-a-day 
raise for miners. Advocates of a price-rais- 
ing formula for the farmer were asked: 
How can wage demands be held back if 
$2,333,000,000 are added to the cost of 


were being made to remove some of the 
inequities of which both the farmer and 
the worker complain. Such action already 
had been promised the worker. As reas- 
surance to the farm spokesmen in Con- 
gress, Chester C. Davis, onetime adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, was given command of the 
food production and distribution program 
with plenty of power to act. He will have 
more to say about farm and food prices 
than has Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, 
his predecessor as Food Administrator. 

Congress was sufficiently satisfied with 
the various assurances it got from Mr. 
Roosevelt and his spokesmen to send the 
Pace bill, which would include the cost 
of labor in the parity formula, to a com- 
mittee, which promised a long hearing. 

On the labor side of the farm picture, 
Mr. Roosevelt said in a press conference 
that 3,000,000 farmers, 400,000 of them 
single, would be deferred from the draft 
this year. To augment these workers, he 
spoke of a land army of women and school 
children. By the use of such a land army, 
he said, England increased its food pro- 
duction by 60 per cent last year. In this 
country, Mr. Roosevelt said, the planting 
estimates for this year show an increase 
for most food crops. 

The President is leaving much of his 
negotiations with Congress to other men. 
The warning of a stabilization breakdown 
if farm prices are raised was given by 
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—Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL HURLEY 


Mission followed mission 


Prentiss Brown, head 
Price Administration. 
When Mr. Roosevelt cited draft-defer- 
ment figures for farmers, the President 
said he thought the country, and Congress 
as representative of the country, would 
be interested in them. The attitude that 
he conveyed was that he was leaving 
everything in the hands of Congress. 

A reporter who asked about a change 
in the Oriental exclusion laws with re- 
spect to the Chinese was told that mem- 
bers of Congress had taken up the matter 
with the State Department, that the sub- 
ject was one for Congress to deal with. 

“But I have heard that it could not be 
gotten through without executive sup- 
port,” the reporter told him. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s reply was: Where did 
you hear that? You must have been 
dreaming. 

His press conferences brought from 
the President information that: 

Most airplanes are sent from assembly 
lines to modification centers where the 
latest improvements are added. This keeps 
the planes abreast of developments on the 


of the Office of 


battlefield, saves time, and does not upset 
established production systems. 

Che farm-machinery problem is being 
straightened out by the War Production 
Board. The agency says it erred in divert. 
ing the big farm-machinery manufactur. 
ers to war production and turning over 
the whole job of producing farm ma. 
chinery to small plants that had no na. 
tionwide distributing facilities. But WPB 
now is giving the little plants more steel 
and the distribution facilities of the big 
companies are being made available to 
them. 

Brig. Gen. Patrick Hurley, resigned as 
Minister to New Zealand, will go to the 
Middle and Near East as Mr. Roosevelt's 
general utility man. The President gave ne 
further hint as to the work General Hurley 
will do. The General has just completed a 
mission to Russia. It, too, was secret. 

The list of visitors brought Anthony 
Eden, the British Foreign Secretary, to a 
luncheon with Mr. Roosevelt and another 
of their series of talks. A few nights later, 
in a speech at Annapolis, Mr. Eden said 
the British Empire, with its self-governing 
dominions, had brought a new conception 
of government into the world, one which 
he thought might help to reach the com- 
mon aim of freedom and self-government 

Secretary of State Hull came in to dis- 
cuss foreign 
Three persons came to get Congressional 
Medals of Honor for gallantry in action 
Major Robert E. Galer, of Seattle, was 
the only hero to come in person. The widow 
of Major Kenneth D. Bailey, of Danville, 
Ill., and the 16-year old son of Brig. Gen 
Kenneth N. Walker, of Glendale, Calif, 
came for theirs. Major Bailey was killed 
on Guadalcanal. General Walker has been 


general matters of policy 


missing in the Southwest 
January. 

Secretary Wickard came for lunch two 
days before Mr. Davis got his food job 
He came back to a Cabinet meeting on 
the day the order reshuffling his Depart- 
ment was issued. When he went in to the 
Cabinet meeting, he said he did not think 
he would resign. When he came out, he 
said that was just his way of saying he 
would not resign, that he thought the new 
Food Administration plan would work out. 

In his personal food setup, Mr. Roose- 
velt had made a change. Twice, he had 
given a recipe for making coffee by re 
using the grounds, mixing in a little fresh. 
But, last week, the President quit drink- 
ing cofiee for breakfast, turned to milk. 
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Goop MO* 


ou look very pretty in your new Spring bonnet 


and we like your choice of 
face powder, too. In fact, you're one of the best dressed women in the 


country, these days, and we've something important to say about you to the 
men of American industry. 

This young woman is doing a man-size job. A job that was once believed 
impossible for a woman, and she’s doing it as well as any man could do it. She 
is typical of hundreds of thousands of women who are working today on 
America’s most efficient assembly lines. 

Yet there are still many smaller plants that are employing few or no women 
workers, and America is approaching the bottom of the manpower barrel. 
Because of this, the U. S. War Manpower Commission urges (a) the use of 
more than 3,500,000 additional women in industry, and (b) the breakdown of 
discrimination against the handicapped, and other minority groups. 

On the right is a list of some of the jobs that women are able to fill today, 
from the record of America’s leading war-production plants: 


Professional and Managerial 


Chemist, Organic 
Draftsman, Mechanical 
Chemist, Asst. Il 


Skilled 

Airplane Woodworker 

Gear Shaper Operator 

Internal Grinder Operator 

Inspector (machine shop) 

Sheet Metal Worker, Aircraft 

Welder, Acetylene 

Assembler (firearms) 

Electrician, Airplane 

Radio Equipment Assembler, 
Special 

Rotor Assembler 

Lens Grinder 


Semiskilled 

Solvent Recovery Man 

Inspector (ammunition) 

Turret Lathe Operator, 
Automatic 

Milling Mach. Operator Auto. 

Multiple Spindle Drill Press 
Operator 

Assembler, Electrical 

Welder, Spot 

Punch Press Operator 


Solder ! 
Welder Helper, Arc 
Chassis Assembler I! 
Armature Winder | 
Coil Winder | 
Circulating Process Inspector 
Pull Socket Assembler 
Detail Assembler (aircraft) 
Final Assembler | (aircraft) 
Riveter, Aircraft 
Sheet Metal Worker, Apprentice 
Unskilled 
Process Laborers 
ommunition 
machine shop 
tinwore 
nonferrous metal alloys and 
products 
machine tools and accessories 
radio manufacturing 
electrical equipment 
circraft manufacturing 
Loborers 
explosives 
emmunition 
nonferrous metal alloys and 
products 
radio manufacturing 
machine tools and accessories 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


SSO JONES & LAMSO 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
























Saver of 
Precious Metal 


Because Boots Self-Locking Nuts 
are lighter, they save hundreds 
of tons of strategic metal. The 
Anchor Nut (shown in cross- 
section above) is the type of 
Boots Nut most commonly used 
on military planes. It operates 
on the familiar Boots self-locking 
principle. The threads of the top, 
locking section are slightly out 
of phase with those of the lower, 
load-carrying section. When 
the bolt engages the locking 
section, a constant pressure is 
established which prevents any 
loosening due to vibration. 





Here's More Fire-Power to You, Sergeant! 


The lighter the plane, the greater can be its fire-power. Every 
pound saved in airplane construction therefore becomes a vital 


factor in winning the war. 


Planes of all types, from the greatest four-motored bomber 
down to the small pursuit or trainer, are made with Boots all 
metal, self-locking nuts. On a heavy bomber, this means a saving 
of more than SIXty pounds—enough for 200 rounds of .50 calibre 


machine gun bullets. 


Boots all-metal nuts are not only lighter, but literally “outlast 


the plane.” 


Specially developed for motor application, the new Boots 


“Rol-Top” Self-Locking Nut is winning a wide acc eptance 


re = . —_ — 
among engine manufacturers. 



















BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION & GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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ro and Con 
of National Issues 


iners’ Demands 
As Inflation Peril? 
iews of Editors 


Demands of John L. Lewis for a $2-a- 
ny wage increase for members of his 
hited Mine Workers Union is regarded 
- the commenting press as an inflation 
hreat that is doubly dangerous in view 
farmers’ efforts to raise food prices. 
Many newspapers declare that a “show- 
wn” between Mr. Lewis and the Ad- 
inistration is imminent and _ necessary, 
d they call for support of the “little 
eel” formula to hold wage increases to 
5 per cent above the levels of Jan. 1, 1941. 
“We face a situation in which the avid- 
y of the farmers for higher prices threat- 
s to redouble labor’s demands for higher 
age rates,” says the Baltimore Sun (Ind. 
em.), and it warns that “the two to- 
ther produce inflammable material out 
which inflationary fires spring.” 

“The real conflict,” asserts the Chris- 
an Science Monitor (Ind.),. “is between 
he miners’ demands and the Government’s 
nti-inflation policies,” and _ it predicts 
at, if anti-inflation controls, such as the 
little steel” formula, are broken, “the 
oodgates will be breached, wages gener- 
lly will spiral upward and prices will fol- 
w in hot pursuit.” 

The Los Angeles Times (Ind. Rep.) ar- 
ues: “If the coal wage rise is refused, a 
trike seems very probable. But if it is 
anted, the long-run results in the de- 
ruction of wage control, price control 
nd the ensuing inflation avalanche would 
be much worse.” 

“A mine tie-up would be a national dis- 
ster,” asserts the Youngstown (O.) Vin- 
ficator (Ind.). “But it would also be a 
ational disaster if the wall against infla- 
ion should be broken down. Nothing is 
be lost by determining once and for all 
thether the people’s Government or John 
. Lewis is running the country.” 

As for the miners, the Pittsburgh Post- 
azette (Ind.) says: “They don’t know 
uite what to believe because the Govern- 
ent itself has lacked courage or leader- 
hip to tackle the problem firmly and fol- 
W a consistent course.” This newspaper 
uotes Stabilization Director Byrnes and 
Price Administrator Brown to the effect 
hat living costs may rise as much as 6 
‘ cent within the year. “This,” says the 
ost-Gazette, “on top of increases which 
have already taken place, would lend con- 
siderable force to labor’s arguments that 
the ‘little steel’ formula is not realistic.” 
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WOUSE DEMONS PERISH 


.- trapped in a ceiling of Armstrong's Cushiontone 


T’S EASY to get rid of the noise demons that harass office 
workers and ruin their efficiency. Just trap them in a ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone. Each 12” x 12” unit of Cushiontone 
contains 484 deep, noise-quieting holes that stay on the job every 
minute to keep your offices functioning smoothly and fast. 

Scientific tests prove that a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
absorbs up to 75% of the sound that strikes it. And that efficiency 
is not affected by maintenance or repainting. 

Low-cost Cushiontone is factory-painted . . . easy to install and 
maintain. You'll like the way its ivory-colored surface reflects 
light, improving general illumination. 

LET US SEND you a free copy of our new booklet which gives all 
the facts. Just write to Armstrong Cork Company, Building Ma- 
terials Division, 8604 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Armstrong’s 
TDRIETIORISIOR ISIE’ 


Made by the {A} makers of 


Armstrong's Linoleum @/  and Asphalt Tile 
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Wewe Been stad: 
HOW TO SHOP UNDER POINT RATIONING OF MEATS 


(Every American home is affected by the 
new point rationing of meats, fats, cheese 
and canned fish that began this week, the 
largest rationing program ever undertaken 
in the United States. The family buyer 
now is up against many new problems in 
planning meals, studying point values and 
making careful selections of foods. Many 
persons are wondering whether this new 
rationing means substandard diets, short 
menus for the family table and hard days 
ahead.) 


First: How will you go about using red 
stamps under the new program? 


Family buyers will have to look further 
ahead, must even plan their meals as 
much as two weeks in advance. Every 
point in War Ration Book Two must 
be made to count to get a balanced diet. 
Rationed meats must be supplemented by 
fish, poultry and unrationed types of 
cheese when they can be obtained. Higher- 
income families no longer can have meat 
two or three times a day and an abun- 
dance of butter and other fats; for low- 
income families, there will be less disloca- 
tion of eating habits. 


Won’t large families have an advantage 
over small ones in ration buying? 


They will, so far as variety is concerned. 
Thus, a family of four, with a total of 
64 ration points a week, could buy a small 
ham or a leg of lamb that would last for 
several days. But a family of two, with 
only 32 ration points a week, would have 
to save up some points from previous 
weeks to buy even half a ham. 


You can save up stamps from previous 
weeks, like saving money in the bank, but 
stamps must be spent before their ex- 
piration date. Thus, all red stamps for the 
first four weeks of meat rationing must 
be used by April 30. But you cannot buy 
on point credit or use stamps in stores be- 
fore they become due. You can order 
ahead of time and make payment in 
stamps when you receive the items ordered. 
You can pay ration stamps to the salesman 
or to the delivery boy who brings the 
purchases to your home. 


Should a thrifty person buy only meats 
with the lowest point values? 


Not necessarily. Sometimes you will find 
that you can afford to buy the higher- 
point cuts. But keep in mind that lean 
parts of cheaper cuts and grades are con- 
sidered as nutritious as expensive cuts. 
Again, dried beef, with the highest value 
on the list at 12 points a pound, is con- 
sidered one of the best point buys; it has 
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little moisture and a small quantity goes 
a long way, and a pound of dried beef con- 
tains 50 per cent more proteins than a 
pound of lean round beef. 


Are the point values the same in all 
stores, or can you find “bargains’’? 


Point values are the same for all stores 
From time to 
time, the Office of Price Administration 
will raise or lower point values of various 


throughout the country. 


meats, fats. cheese and canned fish. There 
may be a downward adjustment of some 
high-point items after officials determine 
the situation regarding supply and demand. 


Bargains in rationed items, in the sense of 
lower point values, will be rare. OPA per- 
mits a retail dealer, up to May 31, to re- 
duce the point value of meats and fats 
that are in imminent danger of spoilage. 
On the other hand, there can be no dis- 
counts in points for miscuts or substand- 
ard cuts and fractions, and fractions of 
pounds must be paid for. Purchasers of 
certain meats and fats in large quantities 
sometimes can benefit by paying on the 
lower “trade” level of ration points, rather 
than according to the consumers’ list of 
ration prices. 


Fst esteet om 
: tes 


tee ce 
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PRIME QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
OPA‘s J. H. Westing, Assistant Food 
Rationing Division Director (left), and 
Leon Bosch, head of point control sec- 
tion, were flanked by meat exhibits 
as they answered queries similar to 
those on this page. 


Do you have to give up stamps for ham, 
bacon or butter that you buy from a 
farmer? 


Yes. The farmer must turn in the stamps 
he collects to his local ration board. Farm- 
ers who slaughter livestock for sale are 
considered primary distributors and must 
register and make reports to ration boards 
The regulations allow certain primary dis- 
tributors who hold permits as farm slaugh- 
terers under the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration to sell meat to consumers for 
stamps before they reach their valid dates. 


Can you acquire any rationed meats, 
fats, etc., without using ration stamps? 


You may acquire foods covered by the ra- 
tion order through inheritance without giv- 
ing up stamps. But one person cannot will 
his ration book or stamps to another. They 
must be turned back to the ration board 
after his death. If food bought under the 
ration system is lost, stolen or destroyed 
(except by rotting), the owner can ask 
his ration board for a certificate to cover 
the points involved. 


You may exchange meats, fats, etc., for 
others of the same point value. Home and 
farm producers of the rationed foods may 
use them for their families without giving 
up ration points. Also persons who eat in 
restaurants and hotels do not have to sur- 
render food stamps. If you eat regularly 
in a boarding house, you should turn over 
your ration book to the proprietor. 


Suppose a person cannot get to a store 
each week? What does he do? 


If you find it a hardship, because of dis- 
tance or some other reason, to go market- 
ing regularly, you may ask your ration 
board for a certificate in place of your red 
stamps; this permits purchases in quantity. 


What about visitors and others who eat 
in your home? 


A good rule for visitors is: Bring along 
your ration book and let your hostess use 
it if you stay for more than one meal. A 
few ration points may upset a family’s 
point budget for a week. There are no 
provisions under the system for quantities 
of rationed foods for large dinners, parties, 
etc., in private homes. 


Servants and others who eat regularly in 
private homes should allow the family buy- 
er to use their ration books. Men and 
women of the military services at home on 
leave, who do not have War Ration Book 
Two, can apply to local boards for certifi- 
cates worth eight points for each three 
days of their furloughs. 
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The shape of things to come is no secret 


Te humming noise you hear is indus- 
try at war. When peace comes, that 
sound need scarcely change its pitch. For 
in business offices, on assembly lines, in 
civilian defense centers, and at home, 
American women are already wishing up 
new things for industry to make. 

They want us to help them keep house, 
to supply new equipment for it on a scale 
that makes past performances seem like 
only practice. Home laundries that “do” 
everything from tablecloths to negligees. 
Ranges complete with pressure cookers and 
unbreakable transparent ovens. Refrigera- 
tors with compartments that hold each 
food, from frozen meats to lettuce, at the 


ideal temperature and humidity. 


Whatever makes housekeeping easier 
and more economical, women will be wait- 
ing for industry to supply. The problem is 
Which mate- 
rial, new or old, will contribute the most 


not what to make, but /ow’. 


in beauty, strength, economy, to each part 
of the new design? How shall it be used, 
fabricated, finished? Where can it most 
effectively save weight, cost, time? 

For impartial answers to questions about 
metals industry can turn to Revere. For 
just as industry in the future will not be 
restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to broad- 
ening still further the uses for copper and 
its alloys since the start of the war, Revere 


has developed facilities for the manufac- 


ture of the light metals, and is pioneering 
in the production of entirely new alloys 
with important properties that can cut 
manufacturing costs for many industries. 

Today the copper industry is working 
all-out to win the war. No copper is avail- 
able for anything else. But post-war plan- 
ners with specific problems in metals are 
referred directly to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York. 


Te VATE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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If the War Ends Tonight... 


... tomorrow American industry will be busy building 
an infinite number of strange new products born in 
the war. The peacetime applications of these new de- 
vices will make your life easier in scores of ways. And 
Weatherhead will help build them just as we've helped 


build cars, refrigerators and airplanes in the past. 


Look Ahead with @® 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration and other key industries. 


Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis 
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190, MECK. | 
DISPUTE OVER WAGE ‘INEQUALITY’ 


Argument Inside WLB for Stricter Policy on Pay Raises for Workers 














, word of advice to employers and Coal wages. More about inequities Fair Labor Standards Act, to be paid for 
bnions: will be heard when John L. Lewis presents the time they spend traveling from the 

If you want to raise wages in a particu- to the War Labor Boare' his case for wage portal of the mine to their place of work 
ar plant, your chances of getting War _ increases of $2 a day for coal miners. The — and back again. 


Board has let Mr. Lewis know that it does 
not intend to break its “little steel” formu- 
la for him, but it has not shut the door to 


sabor Board approval are better if you Mr. Lewis is asking payment from por 
tal to portal on top of his $2 a day, but he 
might be satisfied with only the portal-to 
portal arrangement, since that would add 
from $1 to $2 to the daily wages of his 
miners. 


an show that wages paid in the plant are 
nequitable, rather than if you plead that 
here is a Wage maladjustment. This is why: granting some increase under the heading 
WLB is determined to stand by its 15 of 
vr cent “little steel” formula for the time 


“correcting inequities.” 

You may look for the miners’ president 
This is the formula by which wage 
Board 
holds that, until the cost of living gets 
further out 
«reases shall be limited to 15 per cent above 
1941. 


Then, too, wages generally have been ad 


ein’. to lay great stress upon a recent court de- 


maladjustments are gauged. The cision when he pleads his case before the 
Board. That contain the 


basis for a settlement of the wage 


Draft deferments. Employers should get 
latest’ instructions now 
going out to local draft boards from Wash- 
ington 


decision may acquainted with 


of hand, maladjustment in- phase 
of the coal dispute. In the decision, a Fed- 
eral Court of Appeals in New Orleans held 


that iron miners were entitled, under the 


Selective Service 


Headquarters. 
hourly rates prevailing on Jan. 1, These instructions nullify 44 bulletins pre- 
viously issued for guidance of local boards 
justed to a point where the vast majority ee 


of workers are being paid 15 per cent more 
than they were being paid in January, 1941. 

But WLB policy is not so rigid when it 
comes to deciding whether a raise is justi- 


“That’s it, George... 
go ahead as planned” 


fied to correct inequalities and gross in- 
Here is a field in which the Board 
has given itself considerable leeway. It has 


equities. 


not tied itself to any such ironclad rule as 
the “little steel” formula. Instead, it has 
written this rather loose definition: 

“The wage rate inequaltties and gross 
inequities which may require adjustment 
under the stabilization program are those 
injustices that 
arise from unusual and unreasonable dif- 
ferences in wage rates.” 


which represent manifest 


The differences may be those existing 
between plants in the same area, between 
plants of the same company or between 
different regions. Or the differences may 
be those that exist in rates paid for vari- 
ous occupations within a plant itself. 

Important thing to note is that “mani- | “i ' é, 
fest injustice” is a broad phrase with no | Sei : : 1 ae 
hard and fast definition. As the WLB ma- | *Arrer Victory 





jority put it in a recent case: “Common- 
sense rules of fairness and the exercise of 
honest judgment are the standards which 
must guide the Board when interpreting 
and applying the terms ‘inequalities’ and 
‘gross inequities.’ There is not any specific 
figure which marks the boundary line be- 
tween an inequity and a gross inequity, or 
between an inequality involving no mani- 
fest injustice and one which does.” 

There is a feeling among members, how- 
ever, that the Board must adopt a more 
ngid policy on inequality cases. Complaint 
isheard that inequality decisions have been 
inconsistent, that they invite violations of 
the President’s economic stabilization or- 
der. A more rigid definition is under way. 
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ELEVISION telephones are 

not yf ome dream of 
the far distant future. Under 
the vastly expanded research and 
development of the war production 
effort, they are fast becoming realities 
.. realities that will add even greater 
speed and efficiency to our post-war 
business methods. 

The same modern methods and 
techniques which are giving our fight- 
ing men the finest equipment in the 
world will bring these wonders within 
reach of everyone. 

Precision — increasingly important 


-.* 


LAFAYETTE 


STREET. B 


every day — will be put on a mass 
production basis through methods we 
are learning today. And mass pro- 
duction means mass economies, 

Better products — better markets 
... these lie ahead for the manufacturer 
who plans now the ways and means of 
utilizing, after Victory, industry’s new 
knowledge and skills, 


ema ® 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


(Below) A few of the many thousands of our 
precision-made parts that are helping bring 
Victory closer, and which will help mould our 
world of tomorrow. 


\eams: ERICSSON 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC 


OKLYN. WY 











Buried Treasure. 
— Anno Domini 1943 


This is a story of trim white ships and sunny tropic 
seas... of fabulous treasure, lying in the incredibly 


fertile soil of Middle America... 


Since the dawn of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, ships of the Great White Fleet 
have sailed the blue Caribbean . . . pio- 
neering in the development of hemis- 
pheric trade and commerce between the 
Americas. 

Southbound, these famous American 
Flag liners have borne countless cargoes 
of eagerly awaited manufactured goods. 
Returning, they have brought to north- 
ern markets bananas, coffee, 
pineapples, cocoa and other 
tropical products that are Middle 
America’s inexhaustible treasure. 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA 
COSTA RICA * PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 





right at our doorstep... 


With each succeeding year these pro- 
gressive Republics become a more im- 
portant source of rubber, palm-oil, 
quinine, balsa, mahogany . . . and many 
more essential commodities vital in war 
as in peace. 

Today the Great White Fleet is in 
war-time gray . . . serving our country 

. helping to protect the future and 
freedom of our hemisphere. But when 
ships can be spared . . . as trade between 
the Americas is resumed in full volume 

. the treasures of Middle America will 
reach us once again, 





in deferring men for occupational reasop 
The new instructions wrap up all previog 
instructions into 35 occupation and acti 
ity bulletins. These correspond to the W, 
Manpower Commission’s list of 35 actiy 
ties considered necessary to prosecution 
the war. Employers can examine the ne 
bulletins only at the offices of their log 
draft boards. 

Here are the main points covered by t 
new instructions: 

Essential activities. New and _ strict 
interpretation is to be placed upon th 
That goes both for civilian actiy 
ties supporting the war effort and for a 
tivities directly connected with war pr 


phrase. 


duction. 

Activities supporting the war effort ay 
predominantly involving 
health, safety or interest. 


those nation; 
These no long: 
take into account convenience and con 
fort. The test now is actual support of tl 
war effort, such as services providing foo 


shelter, health, safety, communication ap 
other essentials of daily life. 
Necessary men. Only a man engaged 
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SPIRIT OF ‘43 

CIO union officials found out just how 
tough Army training was in_ their 
“short course’ at Camp Atterbury. 
UAW leader Walter Reuther (below) 
led the men who build the war tools 
through three muscle-taxing days. 





Buy War Bonds and Stamps ... regularly 
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reconciled me to giving up unneces- 


sary traveling for the duration.” 


* Uncle Sam asks us to curtail wunecessary traveling 
for the duration. 
When you do have to travel, the transporta- 
tion people will bless you if you'll get tickets 
well in advance and cancel unwanted space 


promptly. 


The Statler Hotel in New York 
HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 





ROOMS OPPOSITE 
AS LOW AS PENNSYLVANIA 
$3.85 STATION 





* YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
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“Yes, and we can put the money 
into War Bonds and go twice as 


many places after the war.” 


LIKEWISE, when you head for Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York, we can give you far more 
satisfactory service if you'll reserve your room 
at least three days before arrival. That—and 
early cancellations when 
your plans are changed— 
will go far toward assur- 
ing both you and the other 
fellow of accommodations 


at this centrally located 





hotel. 


Fortunately, when you stay at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, there is no rationing of comfort. In these 
tense times, we believe you'll appreciate our 
famous Statler beds more than ever. And we've 
left nothing undone to keep Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania food and service as near perfection as 


wartime conditions permit. 


FOR U. S. WAR BONDS * 


























YOU CAN SEE /M AT THE 
OFFICE, DEAR /... 


‘TELEVISION in some practical form will undoubtedly be the 
next big fact of our post-war lives... supplementing or pos- 
sibly supplanting the radio. 

Whether friend husband can participate in night life, while 
retaining the atmosphere of the office, and get away with it, is 
interesting to speculate upon. Even without this particular, and 
somewhat wistful application, there will still be plenty of inter- 
esting features about television. 

Since television in all its forms will be of an electrical nature, 
Cannon Connectors will be important to the many specialized 
phases of this future industry. 

Special vibration-proof electrical connector for the 
propeller feathering governor on an airplane. It is 
designed for use where the going is tough . . .and 
that applies to a lot of places where Cannon Con- 
nectors are used. In tanks, planes, railroad cars, 
ships, submarines ... wherever electrical connec- 


tions must be made quickly and with 100% depend- 
ability, Cannon Connectors are considered vital. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


CAN Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ELECTRIC, 
ee Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 








REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 


an essential occupation in an essential ac- 
tivity is considered a “necessary” man. To 
be considered necessary, a man also must 
fill these tests: He cannot be replaced be- 
cause of a shortage of persons with his 
qualifications or skill, and his removal 
would cause a serious loss of effectiveness 
in the necessary activity in which He is 
engaged. 

Additional tests for business. It is not 
enough that the business in which a regis- 
trant works is listed as an essential activi- 
ty. It also must pass one or more of these 
tests: 

Is it fulfilling a war contract? Is it 
performing a governmental service di- 
rectly concerned with promoting or 
facilitating war production? Is it per- 
forming a service directly concerned 
with providing food, clothing, shelter, 
health, safety or other requisites of the 
civilian daily life in support of the war 
effort? Is it supplying material under 
subcontracts for any of the purposes 
listed above? Is it producing raw ma- 
terials, manufacturing materials, sup- 
plies, or equipment, or performing 
services necessary for the fulfillment of 
contracts included in the foregoing list? 
Furthermore, if a registrant is working 

in an occupation or activity not included 
in the list of 35, he still may be eligible 
for occupational deferment if he qualifies 
under the general rules laid down in the 
new instructions. Best policy for employ- 
ers to follow is to ask deferment for neces- 
sary men, even when in doubt as to their 
status under Selective Service rules. 


Man power. April 1 is an important 
date for employers in labor-shortage areas 
and for workers of draft age who are en- 
gaged in nondeferrable occupations. 

For employers. If you are an employer 
of eight or more persons, if your business 
is located in a specified labor-shortage 
area, and if you are not operating on a 
18-hour week, you must by April 1: 

Submit to your area War Manpower 
director a schedule showing workers who 
would be released by establishment of a 
48-hour week, or submit application to 
continue working less than a 48-hour 
week. Test of whether you must go on 
the 48-hour schedule is whether you will 
be able to release any man power that 
could be used elsewhere in the war pro- 
duction effort. 

For workers. If your job is one that 
the Government considers nondeferrable, 
such as waiter, messenger, bellboy, etc., 
you will not be eligible for draft defer- 
ment after April 1, even if you have de- 
pendents, unless you: 

Shift to a job that is not considered 
nondeferrable, or signify your intention 
to change to another job by registering 
with the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and notify your draft beard of your 
registration. The latter course will en- 
title you to a 30-day extension of present 
deferments. 
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Making a gun, factory, or fighting man melt into the 
landscape appears, offhand, to be more a matter of 
skill than of paint formulation. Almost any durable sur- 
face coating, you would think, ought to be adequate. 


Normally, yes—but not today. In these far from normal 
times camouflage paint must have two special quali- 
ties. It must be proof against infra-red photography 
which “sees” through ordinary paint. And, because 
camouflage paint is used in such huge quantities, it 
must be made of abundant, non-critical materials. 


CHEMICAL COLORS « SYNTHETIC RESINS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
CHEMURGIC RUBBER « INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 


— — - 


df} ° - at \ 
fails fo meet the ev® 


Aiding in the development of just such a camouflage 
paint is only one of RCI's Victory activities today. 
Thanks to a highly trained personnel and extensive 
research facilities, RCI has been able to contribute 
substantially to almost every phase of the war pro- 
gram—helping to save lives, as well as armament, 
essential industries and critical materials. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 

General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants: Brooklyn, 

N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; South San Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia. 
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Special Report. 








(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


GROWING CRISIS IN TRANSPORT 


Shortages of Man Power and Equipment 


Steps taken to keep our 
trains, busses and trucks 
rolling with record loads 


Transportation, for both freight and pas- 
sengers, is caught in a crisis that promises 
to grow more acute as the wartime months 
go by. Officials expect to avoid anything 
approaching a collapse, but—if you have 
products to be shipped, if your business 
is dependent on the delivery of materials, 
or if you must travel—you have many 
headaches ahead. Delays, uncertainties, in- 
conveniences are inevitable. 

The root of the problem is a severe 
shortage of equipment and man power. It 
affects all forms of transportation, the rail- 
roads, the bus lines, the trucking com- 
panies. This shortage is expected to grow 
even more stringent as equipment wears 
out, as the draft transfers more and more 
men to the Army. And the dwindling sup- 
ply of equipment and man power must 
handle a volume of traffic already moun- 
tainous and constantly growing. 

But what, in more exact terms, is the 
situation produced by these colliding 
forces? What is being done about it? What 
is its effect upon the war effort? The an- 
swers are found in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

Railroads. The railroads must haul near- 
ly half again as much freight this year as 
in 1941, and with less equipment. Conse- 
quently, all emphasis is laid upon getting 
the utmost in efficient and continuous use 
from every car and locomotive. 

Nevertheless, a national slowdown has 
become sharply apparent. Running time 
between points is longer. Loading and un- 
loading time is up. Officials blame the sit- 
uation partly on winter weather conditions, 
and on the inexperience of new rail work- 
ers. The time factor in loading and un- 
loading is attributed to regulations requir- 
ing that cars be loaded to the limit, box- 
cars to the roof. These regulations are not 
to be modified, for their net result is more 
freight hauled, regardless of loading de- 
lays. 

To keep cars from standing idle, several 
steps have been taken. Special fast freight 
trains have disappeared, for one thing. 
Putting them through meant that much 
additional traffic had to be sidetracked and 
delayed. Many short freight hauls have 
been discontinued to clear the tracks and 
save equipment. Cars frequently are un- 
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loaded at way stations, if it appears they 
will be tied up for unduly long periods in 
congested ports for which their cargo is 
bound. Private industry is under constant 
pressure to buy its materials as close to 
home as possible and eliminate excessive 
hauling. 

The problem of railroad equipment is 
under attack from several directions. The 
roads will receive 850 new locomotives and 
20,000 new freight cars this year, relatively 
inconsequential numbers, for there already 
are 1,800,000 cars and 41,000 locomotives 
in operation. The result is that equipment 
is laid up for repairs only when absolutely 
necessary. And, because of material short- 
ages, the workers in railroad shops use 
much ingenuity. Piston rods are made 
from old axles. Coal cars are patched and 
patched again. Most repairs involve the 
use of some reclaimed or redesigned part. 
In all terminals, the lines pool their equip- 
ment and make up trains as best they can. 

But even tighter than in freight is the 
pinch in railroad passenger service. Pas- 
senger travel was 80 per cent higher last 
year than in 1941, and still is going up. 
The roads and the Office of 
Defense Transportation are 
trying to hold travel to a 
minimum, to discourage un- 
necessary trips, to spread va- 
cations this year over the 
period from May to October, 
to have vacations and Army 
furlough begin at midweek 
instead of at the week end, 
when travel reaches its peak. 
On a weekday, 80,000 pas- 
sengers go through Union 
Station at Washington. At 
the week end, the number 
jumps to 130,000 a day. 

To carry the vast passen- 
ger load, the roads have been 
scouring the sidings and 
branch lines for anything, al- 
most, that will do. Several 
hundred Pullman lounge, ob- 
servation and parlor cars are 
being converted into three- 
decker sleepers for troops. 
Other Pullman chair cars are 
being converted into coaches. 
Privately owned luxury cars 
were converted long ago. 
Now, the roads even have 
their eye on trains owned by 
circuses. Luxury services have 


at the Root of Problem 


been dropped There are no more barbers 
or ladies’ maids on the famous “limiteds.” 
Some lines have stopped serving liquor. 
The passenger 
meal in 
waiting. 

Where man power is concerned, the 
roads complain they are getting few draft 
deferments, and most of these are for six 
months and are not renewed. Many rail- 
road workers have been lost, too, to de- 
fense industries. But such key men as en- 
gineers, firemen and conductors generally 
have stayed on, to protect their seniority 
rights. Women have been added wherever 
possible, at ticket windows, as ticket tak- 
ers on trains, and in shops. But the roads 
are running drastically shorthanded and 
need at least 65,000 more workers. 

Trucks and trailers. The trucking indus- 
try has been promised some relief, at least 


hurry through his 
the diner, for there are others 


must 


from a besetting and dangerous shortage 
of spare parts, but constantly is harassed 
by an acute man-power shortage. The em- 
ployment of women, moreover, has been of 
little benefit, for they cannot handle the 
big trucks, and the loading and unloading 
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job is arduous. Furthermore, the Team. 
sters Union has not encouraged the hir. 
ing of women. They can be taken on only 
when a local union rules that an emergency 
exists. The truck companies, like the rail. 
roads, complain that draft deferments are 
too few and too short. 

For a time, there was a thriving busi- 
ness in the sale of used trucks, which were 
bringing much more than their cost when 112 
new. Some established services were af. from 
fected, and the Office of Price Administra. scop 
tion established ceiling prices on a_ basis We | 
of purchase price, less depreciation. 

Rubber has been a minor problem. The © 
trucking industry originally was given a oe 
tire allotment, which with rigid conserva- wan 
tion has proved adequate up until now a tor 
Many truck companies, however, are fear. ing \ 
ful about the not-distant future. And they anot 
complain that in retreading they are re- new! 
stricted to Class C camelback, while busses othe 
are given Class A. not 1 

Busses. The bus business within cities E 
and between cities also is under a tremen-| a bu 
dous strain, owing to the familiar surplus 
of traffic and shortage of man power and 
equipment. The busses, like the trucks, 
are up against a need for repair parts,— The: 
which soon may be relieved to some extent help 
But their man-power problem goes right moré 
on. ODT recently estimated that bus serv-} rece: 
ices, within cities or to nearby war plants, I: 
needed at least 20,000 more workers. 

. ‘ of tl 

Bus service has been spread as thin as jorit 
possible by outlawing special trips, sight- supp 

as 3 seeing and scheduled runs that attract a onan 
Working Capital Available For disproportionately small number of pas- ete 
sengers. 
ou 4 Lines between cities often have been re- Cc 
Productiv € Industries quired to pool their services. Tickets is-} coun 
. sued by one line are good on others. Com-| diffe: 
Every step forward from Guadalcanal, or New Guinea, isa petitors have discontinued simultaneous ing t 
step toward the ultimate objective. departures and spread schedules through- D 
But the advance must be paced at home by the army that ~*~ the day. ms there wd ,* oun. we a 
fights with the weapons of production. , iven more than in true s. there was al’) fom 
ourishing sale of used busses. Such at- 
This calls for financing on a scale far beyond the normal tractive prices were offered that owners of 
range of many concerns . . . perhaps beyond the limits of school busses, for instance, were willing to 
their regular sources of credit. dispose of them and pay forfeits for non-} Thes 
In many such cases, Commercial Credit has engineered plans gg = = “all ya be aa wh 
to provide all, or any part of, the vitally needed working usnel servinns wane to be continued. men 
capital. Freight and passenger priorities. ODT} get j 
In every such case involving a government contract, we has plans all made for instituting a system} and | 
supply a substantial part of the money needed, without of priorities for essential freight and trav-} their 
liability to you. eling. It is to be made effective, however, 
‘ only as a last resort. Its application is not O 
Whether it be a matter of thousands or of millions.... in sight. busir 
whether to finance current production or to increase produc- All in all, the nation’s transportation} ™0ré 
tions for military or essential civilian needs, we can quickly system is under a tremendous strain, stil N 
present a plan to fit your requirements. For fuller infor- in a crisis which began a year ago. It is] those 
mation either by correspondence or interview, write the conveyer belt for one vast mass-pro-| ucts 
duction effort, and this year it must de-] state 
™ liver 900,000,000,000 ton-miles of freight, panic 
Cc ommercil al C re d it C om p an V which makes the figure for 1918, when} pan 
there was more equipment, look puny. But, 
Baltimore says Joseph B. Eastman, the Director of J 
Defense Transportation, everything that smal 
Subsidiaries: New York Chicago Sen Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. needs to be moved is being moved. He ex- 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 pects that condition to continue, but he is 
quick to say it will take a lot of doing. 4 i 
Send for free color charts showing ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia and decorations. 
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20,001 Businesses 


IHE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
is a big business. 


But it began in a one-room farm blacksmith shop, 
112 years ago. Thousands of other American enterprises, 
from equally humble beginnings, have grown to national 
scope. That kind of growth has been typically American. 
We hope it will always be so. 


Our company did not become a big business without re- 
ceiving help from others and giving help to others. No Amer- 
ican business does. For our American business system is like 
a town. A householder who earns his living by selling cloth- 
ing will buy his groceries from one neighbor, his shoes from 
another, his coal from still another, his insurance and his 
newspapers from others. So any business depends upon many 
other businesses for things which -< :2eds, but cannot or does 
not make itself. 


Every business, like every householder, operates both as 
a buyer and as a seller. 


None Can Stand Alone 


There is no business so big that it can operate without the 
help of other businesses. Indeed, the larger the business the 
more help it requires from others and the more help others 
receive from it. 


International Harvester buys an almost infinite number 
of things from thousands of other companies, the vast ma- 
jority of which are small businesses. We buy raw materials, 
supplies, finished and semi-finished parts and sub-assemblies, 
as well as services of all kinds. These companies which sell 
to us to fill our orders, buy in turn from many others. 


Checking up, we have found that in the year before our 
country entered the war, we bought from more than 10,000 
different businesses, most of them small. Our purchases dur- 
ing that year of 1941 amounted to just under $200,000,000. 


During 1942, after we had entered on war production, 
we added almost 1,000 new companies to the list of those 
from whom we buy. During 1943 we will add more. 


Teamwork of Infinite Variety 


These businesses from which we buy are in every state of 
the Union. Some have been operating for a long time, others 
came into being to produce special products needed for the 
war. To help them help us get out more war production and 
get it out faster, we have given many of them engineering 
and manufacturing assistance, have helped some to enlarge 
their facilities. 


Our war orders, in other words, have not excluded little 
business from war work, but have very definitely brought 
more little businesses into war work. 


Nor do our relationships with small businesses end with 
those who sell us things for our production. The civilian prod- 
ucts we manufacture are sold by our dealers in the United 
States, to farmers, motor truck operators, construction com- 
panies and other users. There are 10,000 independent mer- 
chants who comprise this group handling our products. 


Just as we have tried to assist, where necessary, the 
smaller manufacturers who are associated with us in pro- 


duction, so, too, we have tried to help our dealers maintain 
their position during the war, despite shortages of new 
machines to sell. We have helped them arrange their activi- 
ties so that they may be able to operate successfully on the 
basis of selling service and service parts. We have procured 
and trained service mechanics for dealers, to replace those 
who have entered the armed services. We have halted the 
sale of new farm machines through our company’s relatively 
few retail outlets and distributed that business among ad- 
jacent dealers so that they might have the maximum pos- 
sible volume of sales. 


To sum up, we are a customer of more than 10,000 dif- 
ferent businesses, and we market our products through 
more than 10,000 other businesses. 


Thus, in our operation on a national scale, 20,000 busi- 
nesses look to us either as customers or as suppliers of 
merchandise. 


We mention these facts about the relationship between 
our company and 20,000 smaller businesses because it has 
been said by some that big business has tried to take advan- 
tage of the war to drive little businesses out of existence. 
We believe the facts prove that the contrary is true. 


A CENTER for Responsibility 


Our company has been assigned the responsibility for han- 
dling many large war orders of a type which must be 
handled by a large company in order to obtain the speedy 
production essential to the war program. Only a large com- 
pany can handle orders of this kind and size—only a com- 
pany with a large organization, experienced, versatile, 
accustomed to coordinating the facilities and abilities of 
many companies and able to direct this united effort for the 
production of new war products as rapidly as possible. 


We have done our utmost to bring the maximum number 
of smaller companies into the filling of those orders. We 
need their help, they need ours. Through cooperation be- 
tween us, war production is speeded up. 


Having long adhered to a policy in support of small busi- 
ness, Harvester restates that policy in the light of present 
conditions: 


We want little business to survive the war. We recognize 
an obligation to do our share to see that it does. We know 
full well that big business can’t survive without little busi- 
ness. The same economic forces that would strangle the one, 
would, in time, kill the other. 


We know that America’s economy cannot be healthy, 
cannot provide employment for workers or good products 
at low prices for customers, unless small business, medium- 
sized business and big business are all functioning, each at 
the job it can do best. 


America, after the war, will need them all. 


Fubar nb vruich 


President 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 











SPEED 


ON THE 


PRODUCTION 
FRONT... 


will overwhelm our enemies 
on the battle front! Im- 
proved materials handling 
with ELECTROLIFT, the 
noiseless, worm-drive elec- 
tric hoist, will help accel- 
erate production. 

ELECTROLIFT worm- 
drive electric hoists are built of finest materials 
throughout and will give years of dependable and 
reliable performance. 

@ Submit your materials handling problems to 
our engineers for recommendations. 


EcectroLirrt, INC. 


30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
Send 


which copies are now being re- 


effective. the address at 


ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we are 
still printing on the same fast prewar 
schedule. But wartime transportation is 
subject to frequent and unforeseen de- 
lays. Late delivery of your United States 
News means that your area has been 
thus affected. Insofar as possible, how- 
ever, we shall continue to strive to over- 
come local difficulties. 


The United States News 




















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 109 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 17, 1943, for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1943, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on April 15, 
1943, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1943. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxertr, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Would Absenteeism Be Curbed 
By a Threat To Draft Workers? 





Lee H. Hill 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Vice President, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
answers: 
I question whether workers can be 


bludgeoned into improving their attend- 
ance by such means. In the first place, 
the threat would be operative only with 
respect to those of draft age. In the sec- 
ond place, the spirit of compulsion that 
would result would be far removed from 
the kind of morale that we wish to foster. 

Furthermore, I believe that the problem 
is one that should be tackled by the in- 
dividual employer rather than one which 
can be successfully treated through na- 
tional legislation. The causes of absentee- 
ism differ in different localities and may 
involve housing, transportation, shopping 
hours, ete. Where no valid reason for ab- 
senteeism exists, demotion to a lower-pay- 
ing job or to an unpopular shift may be 
more effective than a layoff or a discharge. 


George F. Addes 


Detroit, Mich.; International Secretary- 
Treasurer, United Automobile Workers of 
America (CIO), 


answers: 


The question is more involved than it 
appears on the surface. In the first place, 
any steps taken to curb absenteeism should 
also react as a cure and bring about the 
goal we are all seeking to achieve, an in- 
crease in production output. Imposition 
of a “work-or-fight” order, while it might 
temporarily curb absenteeism, would be 
no lasting solution of the problem. 

The American worker is proud of labor’s 
production record since Pearl Harbor, and 
any attempt to make him a production 
slave would definitely lower the morale of 
millions of workers. Much better results 
can be obtained by Government and man- 
agement taking labor into their councils 
and through joint co-operation ironing out 
production bottlenecks, 


C. J. Reese 


Muskegon, Mich.; 
Motors Corp., 
answers: 
Absenteeism would be curbed materially 
were draft workers who are chronically 
absent to be faced with immediate draft 
status change by their Selective Service 
boards, regardless of their marriage or 
dependent status. 
Around-the-clock, seven-day-per-week 
schedules, however, provide circumstances 


(by telegraph) 


President, Continental 
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Absenteeism among workers in war 
factories is proving to be a major prob- 
lem for industry. Various proposed solu- 
tions are under consideration, including a 
“work-or-fight” plan, approved by the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked labor leaders and industrialists 
the following question: 

Would absenteeism be curbed 
materially by a threat to draft 
workers who are chronically absent? 
Answers are presented herewith. More 

will appear next week. 








to certain draft workers requiring that 
they legitimately must be absent from 
their machines periodically, and my answer 
does not refer to these very honorable 
workmen. 


James W. Irwin 
St. Louis, Mo.; Executive Assistant to Presi. 
dent, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
answers: 

Threat to draft workmen chronically 
absent would not be a deterrent to ab- 
senteeism. Employers in areas afflicted by 
absenteeism would rather have a_ good 
workman five days a week than no work- 
man six days a week. 

In any case, my understanding is that 
the Government would put the burden of 
drafting the man upon the employer. If | 
were an operating manager, I would not 
want the responsibility of carrying out 
the Selective Service Law by indicating 
the men who should be inducted. Here is 
an excellent example where management 
could improve the situation by frank dis- 
cussion between managers and men. 


Daniel J. Tobin 


Indianapolis, Ind.; General President, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers; Mem- 
ber, President Wilson’s Industrial Confer- 
ence, 


answers: 

Absenteeism will not be curbed by a 
threat to draft the workers. Most workers 
want to work and are working, as demon- 
strated by the enormous production we 
have attained. A chronic absentee is dis- 
2ased or afflicted with some weakness, and 
such an individual would not be fit for 
other service connected with the war. 

Many causes of absenteeism can be rem- 
edied by intelligent handling and co-op- 
eration between workers, employers and 
Government. 


(by telegraph) 


(by telegraph) 
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"The ether starts to call a bolo on this Bertha, 


Geraldine—but actually it’s in the barrel!” 


g 


SERGEANT PETERS can't believe his 
ears. For without giving away any 
information of value to an enemy, 
the young lady has just said that 
the field observer’s telephone almost 
signaled a miss on a direct hit. It is 
dawning upon the baffled Sergeant 
that he is in the presence of the better 


part of a big gun crew. 


WHAT SERGEANT PETERS hasn’t real- 
ized, and perhaps it’s news to you, is 
that on almost every proving ground 
in the country today women are 


testing and checking war equipment. 


MANY OF THEM are as pretty and 
dainty and young as these girls. And 
many of them are older women who 
have never worked before in their 
lives. (We can show you their pic- 
tures.) But you will find them the 
strangest “mass movement” of 
“workers” and “wage earners” you 
ever tried to influence. For all of 


them are women. From all walks of 


life they have brought their own 
feminine backgrounds and _ prefer- 


ences right to their new jobs. 


ONE MAGAZINE ONLY goes naturally 
with this up-and-doing surge. For 
wherever you find women striving 
for better things, there you find the 
Journal — a flame to their spirit and 
eagerness. Because the Journal lights 
the way ahead, it attracts America’s 
largest audited magazine audience. 
And is the nation’s greatest printed 
reservoir of woman-power. The kind 
they talk about in Washington. And 
the kind your business’ future must 
depend on. NOW—for after the war. 


e © © ee Bhere’s a new ordnance plant 
in Texarkana; Journal sales there are 
up 151.7%. ©@ Picatinny Arsenal is 
booming; Journal sales at O’Neil’s in 
Denville, N. J., have increased 508.3%. 
e 3 Atlanta dealers closest to Bell 
Bomber are up 453.8% ; Moore’s, near 
the Atlanta A.Q.R.D., shows a gain 
of 115.3%. And so it’s going right 
across the land. 




























...WRAP SHIPMENTS 
SECURELY! 


By making sure your shipments are care- 
fully packed and also securely prepared 
for shipment and properly addressed, you 
can speed up their handling and delivery. 
And by preparing your shipments as com- 
pactly as possible, you will be helping 
the war effort by conserving precious 


transportation space. / * 


EXPRESS 
IGENCY 


NATION\WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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A MINUTE’S CARE IN ADDRESSING 
MAY SAVE DAYS IN DELIVERY. 


Finance Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


The Tax Outlook: 
20 Billions More 
Needed in 1943 


When Congress comes to grips with the 
1943 tax bill, the present difficulty over 
pay-as-you-go taxation will look like g 
picnic. Real troubles lie ahead, for Cons 
gress is almost certain to be asked to raisg 
even more than the $16,000,000,000 ig 
additional revenue requested by the Presis 
dent in January. 

The reason for this prospect lies in thé 
Treasury’s false optimism over expected 
revenues from present taxes. March im 
come tax collections were $2,000,000,00§) 
under estimates. This error is only partly 
explained by the increase in the numbe 
of taxpayers who went on a quarter 
basis. All signs point to a shortage of $33 
000,000,000 in expected revenues by Jun 
30, and a shortage of $4,000,000,000 in thé 
12-month period beginning July 1. 

Cause of the Treasury’s error was poof 
calculation of the present tax base. If 
proved to include far fewer taxpayers thaml 
the experts had figured. Result of the errof 
could be the need for $20,000,000,000 ing 
stead of $16,000,000,000 in new money 
At this point, more headaches will begia 
for members of Congress. 

Congressmen have a twofold task t@ 
solve: (1) to get as much revenue as po# 
sible out of taxes and thus reduce Treas 
ury borrowing, and (2) to siphon off surplug 
cash from individuals to prevent inflation 

The inflation problem. The real inflation 
threat is found in national income data 
supplied by the Commerce Department 
Last year, American individuals received 
$119,800,000,000, compared with $95,600, 
000,000 paid out in 1941. Most of the in- 
crease went to farmers and wage-earners 
who now are taxed lightly. 

Farm operators boosted their net in- 
comes from $6,200,000,000 to $9.700.000- 
000, and wages and salaries jumped from 
$60,900,000,000 to $80,300,000,000. While 
these groups were adding to their in- 
comes, persons on fixed incomes suffered. 
Returns from interest and rents dropped 
$100,000,000 to $7,600,000,000 and divi- 
dend payments fell $400,000,000 to 
$4,000,000,000. 

These figures point to the answer of 
both the tax and inflation problems. That 
answer is to tax the low-income groups 
more heavily. Most of the increase in sal- 
ary and wage payments went to factory 
workers, and it is this group that ac- 
counts largely for the growing pressure 
to buy a dwindling supply of civilian 
goods. The answer is further bolstered by § 
expert opinion that workers and farmers 
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““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the 


course of man’s affairs’’ 


COVERS LIKE A TENT 


WITH TODAY'S manpower shortage and ‘time 
shortage in which to supervise available man- 
power...with today’s hectic pace and swift changes 
... nothing is so fitting as a fidelity bond that cov- 
ers all employees /ike a tent. 

For today it is difficult to foresee where losses 
may occur. Experience, bitter experience, shows 
that they can—and do—occur even where the cul- 


prit has no direct contact with money or material. 
And for precisely this reason farsighted exec- 
utives have found The Maryland blanket fidelity 
bond a worthwhile investment—an investment 
definitely keyed to the times. 
The Maryland writes fidelity bonds in many 
forms. Ask your agent or broker. Maryland 


Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 














Water is your ideal fire-fighter — but, 
before WaterFOG, water could never 
be used effectively on oil fires. 


Now Rockwood engineers water... 
turning solid stream into fog much finer 
than spray...to create WaterFOG 
for fighting flammable liquid fires. 


WaterFOG Capitalizes on This 
Important Principle — 


Speed of heat absorption increases 
with surface area exposed. Volume for 
volume, tiny WaterFOG droplets have 
many times the surface area of ordinary- 
sized drops, so they coo/ the fire many 
times faster. 

WaterFOG droplets, being Jight, stay 
longer in the combustion area, rapidly 
absorbing heat from the burning vapors 
and quenching the flames. Instead of 
plunging into the liquid, agitating it, 
they float gently onto the surface, lower- 
ing the temperature of the liquid to 
retard further vaporization. 
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Then, changing into steam, WaterFOG 
expands, enveloping the fire in a 
quenching, smothering blanket. 
“‘Flash-back”’ is prevented. Costly chem- 
icals are saved. Water damage is lessened. 
Safe to use on electrical fires. Write for 
Bulletin 123. 


3 WAYS TO PUT OUT 
FLAMMABLE LIQUID FIRES 


1. Quench the burning vapors 


|} 2. Lower liquid temperature 
to retard vaporization 


3. Diminish supply of oxygen 


i WaterF OG does all three... 
i with water... faster! 








WaterFOG is created by impinging streams from 
specially-designed Rockwood nozzles engin- 
eered in correct particle size, fog pattern, and 
velocity for your conditions. Fixed piping installa- 
tions, hose nozzles and applicators. Rockwood 
installations approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Associated Factory Mutuals, used by 
Navy, Coast Guard, hundreds of industrial plants. 
Executives! Amoving picture film, in color(16mm.) 
showing tests of Rockwood WaterFOG is available. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907. 


Carer Engineered by Fockwood 
Cools, Counties, Smothers Ol Fires 














have more to lose in an inflation and » 
sulting collapse than other groups. 

However, Congress has shown little djs 
position to tackle the problem. Willin, 
ears are turned to farm-group deman4 
for higher prices, and organized labor j 
beginning to ask for still higher wages | 
offset rising costs of living. 

The tax problem. Inflation contr 
through heavy taxes is complicated bot 
by unwillingness to bear down on the loy. 
income groups, who are receiving most ¢ 
the increases, and the problem of taxing 
these groups without ruining others wh 
are not benefiting from the war boop 

The middle-income groups—those wh 
earn from $3,000 to $20,000 a year—hay 
benefited far less than the lower groups 
Their earnings have risen only moderat, 
ly, if at all, while their tax bills hay 
climbed so sharply that their accustome 
living standards are threatened. It j 
members of this group, too, who feel th 
impact of rising living costs most, sine 
their incomes do not keep pace with ip 
creases in prices. 

The outlook, therefore, is that skyrock 
eting prices can be avoided only by ta 
action that strikes directly at the public 
pocketbook. These measures are proposed 

A withholding tax. Quick action } 
Congress to lower incomes by taking taxes 
directly out of pay checks would put « 
immediate brake on buying power. Al 
wage and salary earners would have les 
money to spend. 

A broader tax base. More persons mug 
be caught in the federal tax net. Righ 
now a family of father, mother and tu 
minor children can receive $2,100 befor 
any income tax applies. This exemptia 
also acts to lower the taxes on person 
who earn more than this sum. 

Congress is likely to be asked to raig 
the tax levy on low incomes and to redue 
the allowance for dependents, which nor 
stands at $350. A higher Victory tax é 
another possibility in this direction. 

Forced savings. Both Congress and tl 
Treasury have shied from this method ¢ 
drawing money out of the market plac 
Responsible tax experts have suggeste 
however, that all further wage increase 
be paid in Treasury bonds that cannot k 
cashed until after the war. 

Sales tax. This type of levy is gaining 
favor in Congress and may be accepte 
as a last resort by Administration tax et 
perts. A rate of 10 per cent on everythin 
except food is suggested as the best mean 
of obtaining both increased revenue at 
decreased purchasing power. The Treasur 
has a spendings tax to offer, which woul 
impose a form of graduated sales tax, bu! 
this method has been rejected in Congres 

Prospects are that more than one ¢ 
these methods must be adopted if tk 
President’s stabilization program is to & 
successful. If nothing is done, inflation 
appears to be inevitable. And, in thé 
event, the possibility of postwar cha 
throughout the world would increase. 
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ANOTHER 
GREAT 
CHAPTER IN 
RAILROAD 
HISTORY 





Here Currier and 
Ives, the famous por- 
trayers of American 
life in the past cen- 
tury, picture their 
idea of the ultimate 
in convenient travel 
—a train of the 70's 
rolling through the 


i cut outside Jersey City. 


mf 


Today GM Diesel Locomotives speed passengers from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, 2227 miles, in 41% hours, a business-day faster than in the middle nineteen thirties. 
In recent war emergencies GM freight locomotives on the Santa Fe have been an important 
factor in the rapid movement of precious war material between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 


HE history of America is a history of progress in 
transportation. * This history is not completed. 


* General Motors locomotives have turned a new 





page in this record of progress. * The flowering of 


Pages will be turned too in farm and indus- 


this new era when peace again returns is foretold in the —/”##/ Aistory, For GM Diesels will be ready 


to serve wherever America needs power. 
tremendous strides 


LOCOMOTIVES... o.oo. ’ Mh. 
already taken in meet- a Te ee 






ing the challen f ee | , 
g thec lle ges Oo GENERAL moTORS | f HENGINES . .300 fo 2000 H-P.. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Clevelond, Ohio 


war today. DIESEL 


POWER Dee aaelS to 250 H.P...... OETROM OUSE 2NCRE BISON. Detroit, Mich. 























LInvistble G-MAN 


The Story of Super-Sleuths of War Production 


HEN the FBI gets on the trail 
W or a potential saboteur, tracks 
him down, and catches him before 
he can do any damage—that’s front- 
page news! Yet there are a few score 
unsung sleuths doing this kind of 
work—all day and every day—in 
America’s war factories. This is their 
story. 

They are the million-volt X-ray 
units developed by G-E scientists 
just in time to go to work, all-out, 
in war production. 

The saboteurs they catch are 
flaws and blow-holes—uninten- 
tional, of course—in big castings for 
war machinery. The kind of mis- 
takes that wil turn up occasionally, 
no matter Sow careful and skillful 








the foundry worker. But serious all 
the same. 

The worst of it is, they usually 
don’t turn up soon enough. Buried 
in the middle of six or eight inches 
of hard steel—it’s tough luck when 
they're discovered only after price- 
less hours of expert machining have 
gone into the job. And if the part is 
almost ready to ship, and the last 
cut of the tool runs into a flaw— 
then it’s tougher! 

That's just one calamity the mil- 
lion-volt X-ray keeps from happen- 
ing. It pours out rays like those from 
radium, and a lot more plentiful. 
They pass right through the thick 
metal; in minutes they show up de- 
fects before a stroke of work has 





been done. Anything that isn’t per- 
fect goes back to be melted over— 
literally liquidated! 

It would take a catalog to list all 
the other war jobs these X-ray units 
are doing, and violate the rules of 
military secrecy as well. But we have 
them because G-E scientists and en- 
gineers have been exercising their 
ingenuity and perseverance on the 
subject of electronics for years. And 
they've only scratched the surface. 

After the war this same ingenuity 
and perseverance will bear fruit in 
things to make peacetime living 
better. Which is why this promis- 
ing field of electronics will bear 
watching! General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


» MOE 





This portable X-ray unit reduces time for radiograph- 
ing 5-inch-thick steel from 3 hours to 2 minutes 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING KEEP GENERAL ELECTRIC YEARS AHEAD 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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It_ is necessary to begin now to think in terms of still higher taxes, to 
get set for a 1943 revenue act that will be more drastic than anticipated. 

Hard facts that will have to be faced are these..... 

1. Treasury badly overestimated yield of the 1942 Revenue Act. March tax 
collections will be about $2,000,000,000 under estimates. And: For a full year, 
the yield of present income taxes will be $4,000,000,000 lower than expected. 

2. In the year ending June 30, U.S. outgo will be about $64,000,000,000 
more than income. Tax revenue will cover barely 30 per cent of that outgo. 

And: In next fiscal year, outgo, under present taxes, will be $78,000,000,000 
over income. 

5. The money base is being laid for an explosive inflation. Spendable funds 
in hands of individuals are reaching $109,000,000,000 in 1943, will reach a 
total of more than $120,000,000,000 in 1944. That is after taxes. And: Goods 
and services available will fall $5,000,000,000, to $77,000,000,000 in 1944. 

So: The problem of war finance cannot be dodged much longer. 

Big argument in Congress for three months has centered on the issue of how 
to forgive taxes, on how to devise a means of painless war finance. It can't be 
done. Reason is that a runaway price inflation would have a far more painful 
effect than higher taxes. Inflation is written all over the figures. 

















All in all, the outlook now suggests this..... 

Corporation income taxes: Some increase, as much as 5 or 10 per cent, is 
probable for the combined normal and surtax. Bulk of this increase is likely to 
be in form of compulsory savings. It would be paid back after the war. 

Individual income taxes: Moderate increase in the surtax likely on lower 
and middle-bracket incomes. But: Congress wants to try to find a formula that 
will reach war-increased incomes without devastating effect on middle-class in- 
comes that haven't shared the war increase. No such formula is yet in sight. 

And: Bulk of any 1943 increase would be returnable after the war. 

Retail sales tax: A tax on retail sales is highly probable. It may exempt 
some foods. And: The base rate might be 10 per cent; might be higher for goods 
in the luxury class. Inside opposition to a sales tax is dwindling. 

Excises: Treasury still favors a higher tax on beer, liquor, tobacco. 

It is not improbable that Congress will provide new taxes to yield an added 
$10,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000. That's the minimum needed to bring federal 
finances into some sort of order. Present Situation is getting dangerous. 














As for pay-as-you-go taxes against individual incomes..... 

Plan that finally emerges will be written by the Senate; probably will. call 
for 20 per cent withholding, after specific exemptions, against all individual 
income. Also: There will be partial forgiveness of 1942 income tax liability. 

Ruml plan for full forgiveness stands little if any chance in the end. 








Changes by Congress in terms of wage and salary control are important; are 
soon to be in effect. Under the changed terms of the law..... 

The highest salary you earned between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 1942, no matter 
how high, may not be reduced by anything the Government does or approves. 

Similarly: The highest wage you may have received in the same period can- 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


not be reduced with Government approval. There is going to be no attempt by U.S. 
to level off either salaries or wages as attempted under original orders. 

There are these further points to note..... 

1. If a company creates a new job, or if it is a new company, the salary 
or wage rates paid may be those paid by others for that particular type of work. 

2. If a man dies, resigns or is dismissed, he may be replaced by a person 
who can receive the same salary. Or it may be, depending on regulations to 
come, that the man promoted, or attracted from outside the firm, can be paid the 
highest going rate for that type of work. 

But: If it is desired to raise a salary or a wage, outside six specifically 
exempt categories, prior approval of the Treasury or War Labor Board is needed. 
Also: All bonuses, except those specifically exempt, must have prior approval. 











You may be vitally concerned by new Selective Service rules, definitions, 
classifications and indexing of jobs and industries of occupational deferment. 

Thus: Draft boards are being provided with new, streamlined instructions, 
with index list of 35 essential activities, 3,000 essential products, the making 
of which may involve "necessary men" who are deferrable. (See page 35.) 

As an employer, it is important that you find your place, if any, on the 
list of essential industries; that you be aware of your rights and position. 

Also: It is important to know that, if in an essential industry, you can 
ask for classification of necessary men in the 3=-B group. This group of neces- 
sary men with dependents is scheduled not to be called until 3-As are taken. 





a 6. ) nan wr) oe Rae 


We are asked to advise you again that you are required to report to the War 
Manpower office in your region by April 1 on effect of a 48-hour week if ap- 
plied to your operation. That's if you are in a labor-shortage area. 

Then: Provided a 48-hour week would cause dismissal of workers, you are to 
wait until you hear from WMC before acting to institute that work week. 





As the situation appears from here..... 

In food control: Chester Davis will straighten out the Food Administration, 
if it can be straightened out. But: What he can do will depend on the power he 
has to direct OPA on farm price policies, WPB on farm machinery and fertilizer 
quotas, WMC on man=power policies. Mr. Davis gets results if he has the power. di 

In production: Industry is turning out weapons so fast that the coming big 
problem is that of shipment. Some officials think that it may be necessary in 





co 








the near future to slow down some war production until shipping catches up. 1 

In civilian supply: Prospect is increasingly strong that Congress will set di 
up an independent civilian supply service; that WPB will lose out in this field. dr 
Nobody with power to act and get results is watching out for civilian interests. 
Result can be some very serious situations before another year passes. bad 


In price control: Official shake-up and shake-out still is under way. New 
Price Administration is to give more emphasis to liaison with businessmen; is to 
try to put control on a "practical" basis. There are increasing signs that the 
present system of control of prices is breaking down through lack of enforcement. 

In rationing: Starting prices in ration points are deliberately set at a 
high level; are designed to discourage buying for a period while distributors 
get stocks rebuilt and maldistribution is corrected. Then: Points gradually will 
be adjusted more in line with supply and demand. It's all very new. 








Roosevelt is trying to get back into the good graces of Congress. 

The President more than ever is turning his back on New Dealers. He is not 
pressing for social insurance legislation, for domestic reforms. 

And: His appointment of James Byrnes, his selection of Prentiss Brown and 
now his choice of Chester Davis, all show a readiness to give power to men who 
hold the confidence of leaders in Congress. 

Result is some progress is being made in moulding war control machinery. 
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A Dream... A Prayer...and A Pledge 


e Over highway and byway in the Gulf South, troop 





convoys—seemingly endless—roll constantly. Sol- 
diers wave a friendly greeting to a boy and his dog. 

These are moments of thrill, and of pride, for this 
12-year-old. Like his daddy, they too will soon be in 
distant lands, fighting on far-away battle fronts. He 
dreams and prays for the day when these convoys 


will be going the other way .. . when Victory’s won 


BUY WAR BONDS ... FOR VICTORY NOW . 


eat 

a ? “ 
Jf Gulf of Mee xéco 
\ Pp pany built in peacetime... . 
dedicated to serve wartime fuel re- 
quirements throughout theGulf South. 


and his daddy—and daddies throughout the world 
—will come home again. 

The Gulf South joins with all America in this 
boy’s prayer... has dedicated all of its rich natural 
resources and all its industrial might to Victory. We 
pledge to continue doing everything to back up 
these heroic defenders of freedom and make this 


boy’s dreams come true. 


- - FOR PEACE IN THE FUTURE 


Cale South 


Working with All America for VICTORY 


This Advertisement Published by 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


A Natural Gas transmission 


For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For 
Louisiana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, 
Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mussissippi, 
Avasama and F.oripa, Jackson, Miss. 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 


Com- 
now 


Mail received at 


OPR.. 1943 

















“Tm bringing 300 million 


folks home to dinner!” 


Millions of additional hungry mouths today call out to America for 
food. And when this war is over, America will have to feed many mil- 
lions more—as many as ¢hree hundred million, some experts estimate. 

To fill today’s staggering orders—and in anticipation of future 
needs— farmers throughout the nation are going a//-out, nowhere with 
more grim determination than in the wheat country of the Northwest. 

Last year, for example, the states of North Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Minnesota, Oregon and Idaho produced 342,668,000 
bushels of wheat ... more than one-third of the total U. S. wheat crop! 
Much of it rolled to elevators and mills via Northern Pacific Railway. 

Again this year, millions of acres of wheat are being 
sown in the Northwest—wheat that will roll swiftly 
to our Allies throughout the world, as well as to our 
own armed forces and civilians, over the “Main Street 
of the Northwest”’. 
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Rising Backlog 
Of Latin Dollars: 
Postwar Cushion 


This country’s export trade with Latin 
America is expected to drop to bedrock 
in the present year. The Board of Eco. 
nomic Warfare’s export plan, plus the 
scarcity of raw materials in the United 
States and the shipping shortage, promises 
to limit shipments to bare essentials. 

This prospect, however, does have its 
compensating features. Most American 
factories now are busy on war orders and 
do not need export orders to maintain 
operations. And, after the war, Latin 
America’s dollar balances will provide a 
ready market for peacetime goods. 

This outlook is supported by trade fig. 
ures just released by the Commerce De. 
partment. Last year, Latin America piled 
up an export balance of $384,000,000, and, 
in 1941, a balance of $218,941,000. In two 
years, therefore, Latin America sold $600, 
000,000 more in goods to the United States 
than it bought. The increased balance in 
1942 consisted principally of merchandise, 
since gold and silver sales in both years 
netted around $112,900,000. Also, a good 
part of the 1942 balance probably is ex 
plained by price rises and a drop in et 
ports from the U.S. 

All signs point to another substantial 
dollar balance for Latin America in 1948. 
The amount of goods shipped from the 
United States is certain to fall, but Latin- 
American sales are expected to hold uw 
fairly well, since this country has an uwr- 
gent need for metals, fibers and vegeta- 
ble oils from the southern countries. Fur- 
thermore, more ships are likely to be 
available to carry goods north than wil 
be available for southward passage. Ves- 
sels returning from Africa and the Sout! 
Pacific can call at Latin-American ports 
on homeward voyages. 





Indications are, therefore, that, when 
war ends, Latin-Americans will have al 
most $1,000,000,000 to spend for U.S 
goods. This prospective trade will be in- 
creased by a resumption of sales in the 
U.S. markets of sugar, coffee, cocoa and 
bananas, as well as new products from the 
area. U.S. buyers now are encouraging de- 
velopment in the Hemisphere of many 
products formerly obtained from the Far 


East and have contracted to buy the out- 9 mmm 


put for from three to five years. 


Quinine. One of the new products that 
Latin America is likely to develop on an 
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Electronics bids fair to revolutionize 
our every day living after the war. 
When Minneapolis-Honeywell placed 
its fifty year experience and manu- 
facturing resources at the call of our 
government, the results of several 
years of research in electronics were 
immediately applied to controls and 
devices for war . . . Extending this 


peacetime experience to the tech- 


WITH ELECTRONICS 


niques of war will bear fruit, when 
Peace comes, in startling new de- 
velopments in the electronic control 
of automatic heating and manufac- 
turing processes . . . Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2796 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto, 
Ontario . . . In Europe: London, 
England, and Stockholm, Sweden. 


* Listen: “JOHN FREEDOM” INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN For INDUSTRY 
Blue Network Coas Coz y ms 
Wednesday, 9:00 to9:30 P.M. Eastern MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


War Time; or see your newspaper. TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


“The Most Dramatic Show on the Air” 





| enlarged scale is quinine, a drug neces. 
sary for the prevention of malaria. Qui- 
nine, derived from the bark of the cinchona 
tree, is a Latin-American native, but, like 
rubber, lost its market to the East Indies. 
Now the trend is being reversed. 
High-grade cinchona seed, in fact, js 
shortly to be transplanted from the Philip. 
pines to Costa Rica. This seed was 


SUBTRACT 
ANOTHER 


snatched from under the noses of advane. 
ing Japanese by Col. Arthur F. Fischer, 
onetime Philippines Director of Forestry 
He escaped from Mindanao in a bombe 
with two cans containing 2,000,000 seeds 

After he reached the United States 
Colonel Fischer turned the seeds over t 
the Department of Agriculture, whie 
has artificially cultivated them at the ex. 
perimental farm in Beltsville, Md. Now 
BEW and Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts are surveying sites in Costa Rica 
for another replanting. 





This program is in the nature of a 
emergency measure to insure the Army a 
adequate supply of quinine. A  cinchona 
tree usually takes from six to seven years 





to become productive, but, if needed 
young trees can be slauehter-harveste 
for their quinine content. 

The Costa Rican plantation, however 





| is only one among several quinine devel 

opment projects in the Hemisphere. Peru 
which was once a leading quinine _pro- 
| ducer, is planting 750,000 trees, and _ ha: 
a factory able to turn out 24 tons of qui 








In the Pacific, in Africa, wherever Americans are fighting, their 20 mm. 
anti-aircraft cannon are taking a terrific toll of enemy planes. This sen- 
sational gun pours a stream of shells into the skies at a rate of more 
than 400 a minute. And every shell packs a deadly punch! 









A. S. Campbell is proud to be one of the concerns se- 
lected by the Army and Navy to make 20 mm. shell 
cases. We are proud of the privilege of making other 
war essentials, too—for jeeps, tanks, planes, and fight- 


ing ships. 





—Acme 
General Oscar Escudero, Chilean Army 
Commander in Chief, is the most 
recent of South American military lead- 
ers to call in person on U.S. Com- 
mander in Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Call on A. S. Campbell 


Our enlarged plant is ideally equipped for 
speed, efficiency and large production. Call on 





us today for help with your war production. 
And call on us tomorrow when you need . : 
: nine sulphate a year, of which 20 tom 
will be available for the United States 
Until the plantation is producing, wil 
cinchona bark will be used to supply the 


post-war production fast and right. If it’s 
Fe 

stamped out of metal, or if it’s plastics or 

plated, A. S. Campbell can make it! 





20 mm. | plant. 
A. S. CAMPBELL COMPANY INC., East Boston, Mass. anti-aircraft Brazil and Mexico also are starting 
shell cinchona plantations, and the Defens 


Supplies Corp. has an agreement wit! 


Ecuador to buy all the exportable quinin 
|») e i that can be gathered from wild trees o 
. * 1B) Cah m e ] e plantations in that country. 
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> The Case 
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“a (Case No. 1-B-3580 from U. S. F. & G. files ) 
ul H . 
. ORRIFIED? What hostess portant question: “Could any of these 
. wouldn't be, if she discovered her guests’ things happen to me?” 
7 handbags had been stolen. . . if faced by 1, 16 2 as 
is : tesa ’ lo help you avoid financial jolts, your 
the loss of her guests’ belongings? Be- Der : 
(| local U.S. F. & G. agent places at your 
cause Mr. and Mrs. _ of Brook- ‘ : . 
e > : . disposal I:nowledge of insurance—plus 
Ivn, N. Y., carried burglary insurance ‘ : : 
pe - I 3 F&C i ‘ “ on-the-spot service in the payment of 
ith the om Be Fes ‘ir guests ‘ : 
er = : — oan losses. He will be glad to make a Gra- 
J losses were made good. With burglary . . ; 
el : é . phie Audit of your insurance—to help 
: insurance so low in cost, can you afford : . : . 
r : lack? you guard against wartime risks which 
‘ to g n trusting t« Kk! :  * . 
r¢ were . se make such an audit imperative. Your 
las On this page are other cases from the U.S. F. & G. agent is one of thousands 
ul U. S. F. & G. files which illustrate to- serving communities throughout the 


day's war-increased hazards. Read United States, its possessions, and 


them over, then ask yourself this im- Canada. Consult him today. 


Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


uo. es K&G. 
STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


— Cul 
UNITED 
affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 








HOME OFFICES: 











ad- 
Om- 
elt. = 
; (Case No. 21-G-1332) (Case No. 161098) (Case No. 4-L-805) 
ons ° ° ° 
ate Customer breaks glass door Purloined platinum parts Jitter-bug Jeopardy 
wil . : 
y The sale was a success .. . so much so Naturally, the electrical supply com- Jitter-bugging was no joke to the man 
; that a determined woman customer, pany trusted him .. . he’d been a who was knocked down while dancing. 
eager to enter, kicked the jammed stock clerk for 17 years. But when Nor was it a joke to the restaurant 
rting door and shattered the costly plate platinum parts began to disappear, proprietor, faced with a $1500 suit. 
fenst glass. Today plate glass is expensive, they found he'd stolen and sold But a public liability policy with U.S. 
a hard to get. If your business requires $23,511.57 worth of supplies. Under a F.&G., saved the proprietor loss and 
= plate glass windows, door or show fidelity policy, U.S.F.&G. settled the trouble, compensated the claimant for 
nine cases, they should be amply insured. claim. Isyour company adequately pro- his injuries. What if someone were in- 
es of tected against employee dishonesty? jured in your home or place of business? 
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The air over Tokyo has been brought 
to Detroit 


WHEN Tokyo is raided again—and it will be—it may be the first trip for 
most of the pilots. But to the carburetors of the planes’ roaring engines it’s 
old stuff. 

They had their first taste of Nipponese atmosphere months ago—in a test 
box in an American aircraft parts factory. Trane air conditioning equip- 
ment made this possible. 

The air over Tokyo, Berlin, Tunisia has been brought to Detroit, Nash- 
ville, Dallas—wherever carburetors are made. Industry has recreated ina 
few cubic feet of space most of the atmospheric conditions which American 
pilots may find regardless of where they fly. 

Thus is assured as perfect performance as possible for an instrument of 
vital importance in America’s Number One job of winning the war. 

This is but one of many examples of how Trane is mobilizing the weather 
of the world for the Allied war effort. Skilled Trane air engineers oper- 
ating from strategic bases are applying the wide Trane line of air handling 
and heat exchange equipment—to test, to speed manufacturing processes, 
to conserve vital materials, to protect fabricated products, to help keep 
American workers at the peak of their productive capacity. 

And from what Trane is doing today will develop improved standards 
for the America of tomorrow . . . greater comfort, better 
health and living—thanks to Trane air conditioning—in the \ 

\ 


better days that are to come. 


a 
G 
THE TRANE COMPANY «+ LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 








_ People_. 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Chester C. Davis is in a position right 
now to enjoy the satisfaction of saying 
“T told you so.” Mr. Davis early in 194) 
carried to Mr. Roosevelt the plans for a 
Food Administration that would be par 
of the nation’s armament program. 

At that time, Chester Davis was a mem. 
ber of the President’s Defense Advisor 
Commission. He foresaw both the coming 
of war and the coming of food shortages 
He started to build the outline of a Food 
Administration, only to run head on int 
Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture 

When the issue was drawn, the Presiden 
decided for Mr. Wickard and against Mr 
Davis, who then resigned to take the of. 
fice of president of the St. Louis Federal 
Reserve Bank. There was no Food Ad. 
ministration until recently when Mr. Wick. 
ard Was viven the job. Now, Mr. Roose. 
velt is drafting Mr 
Davis to tackle the 
job. 

As new Food Ad. 
ministrator, Chester 
Davis comes back t 
the Government wit! 
a record of dealing 
successfully with dit- 
ficult situations. Heis 
the man who reall 
organized more than 
4,000,000 
onetime rugged indi- 
viduglists, into the various control pro 
grams of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, In the midst of organizing t 
deal with superabundance, he quickly rar 
into the country’s worst drought and ha 
to deal with scarcity. Then, in 1936, th 
U.S. Supreme Court knocked his whole or- 
ganization out from under him and he ha 
to think fast and act quickly to organize a 
new program of farm control. That pro- 
gram still functions. 

Mr. Davis was the first of the Roosevelt 
appointed officials to “purge” his organiza- 
tion of its left-wing element. That purge 
came in 1934 and Mr. Davis weathered 
the storm that followed. 

The country’s new Food Administrator 
will get on well with Congress. He always 
has. He is wise to the ways of politics and 
had an important hand in both the 1936 
and 1940 campaigns. Mr. Roosevelt was 
not pleased by the diagnosis that Chester 
Davis made of the apparent loss of farm 
support for the Democrats in the 1940 
election. Now that 1942 bore out that 
diagnosis, the President probably takes 
a different view. 

Mr. Davis, in tackling his new job, wil 
be working with many officials he brought 
into Government back in the 1930s. 

Mr. Davis, now 55, was born and reared 


farmers 


CHESTER DAVIS 
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‘DITTO PREVENTS ERRORS BEFORE THEY HAPPEN ! 


...WOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORP. 


Ditto Business Systems ... masters of accuracy... prevent 
errors because all forms required for Production orders, 
Payroll records, Purchasing, Order- Billing are obtained 
from only one typing! Eliminating re-typing—automatically 
eliminates errors! Ditto does away with all re-typing— 
saving precious wartime production hours and speeding 
business routine. 

Vultee—Lockheed—Bell Aircraft—Consolidated Ship- 
building ... in these, and in hundreds of giant industries, 
Ditto one-typing Business Systems are helping to get the 
job done faster—and with error proof accuracy! Wherever 
production history is being made, you'll find Ditto... 
serving by saving vital time—eliminating costly errors. 

Let us show you how Ditto one-typing Business Systems 
can serve in your plant operations. In Production—Payroll— 
Purchasing—Order-Billing ... Ditto will add valuable extra 
hours to production ...do the job without error! Write 
today for free samples showing how Ditto Systems work. 


PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PAYROLL—Obtain all records from one single writing! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate all re-typing! 


DIT TO L.cicu Saer 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


DITTO, Inmc., 634 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
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PREPARED in years of peace to ward off 

petty thieves and marauders, industry 
was ready to meet the new and dangerous 
wartime threat of spies and saboteurs. Thou- 
sands of war plants are enclosed in high, 
rugged fence. Heavy mesh over windows 
prevents breaking in and, too, makes it 
impossible to throw plans, blueprints or 
tools to confederates outside the windows. 
Factory yards are illuminated, so guards 
can quickly spot trouble-makers. 

But many plants still need to strengthen 
their protection system. Is yours one of 
them? Must everyone enter your plant 
through guarded gates? Are all windows 
screened with a heavy steel mesh? Demands 
are heavy, supplies limited. But if you are 
doing vital war work we may be able to 
furnish the materials you need. Get in touch 
with us. We'll help you all we can and we'll 
provide a free estimate. 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Illinois + Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 





UNITED 


STATES 
STEEL 











Clip this coupon—and send it to: : 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Derr. E43 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any — 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 





Sa cite ith dilate: fe icinstiiin tal ence, de shes kn sis odio Wand State 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; School; —] 
Residence. Approximately. .................-- 
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on an Iowa farm. At Grinnell College, he 
met Harry Hopkins and began a friend- 
ship that has lasted through the years. After 
graduation, he worked as a newspaperman, 
became an operat’ng farmer and an editor 
of the Montana Farmer. Meanwhile, he at- 
tained recognition as a farm authority. 

He comes late to the Food Administra- 
tion and he is assuming an onerous job. 
But Washington is counting on Mr. Davis’s 
knowledge of agriculture, of economics in 
general, his administrative ability and his 
political skill to see him through. 

* * * 

Frederic A. Delano, chairman of the 
National Resources Planning Board, has 
been planning things, off and on, for years. 
He began on a modest scale as a city 
planner. His activities expanded, and now 
he has reached a planning pinnacle from 
which he surveys the social and industrial 
future of the whole country. 

At 79, Mr. Delano—an uncle of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—looks back on a long and 
highly active career. He was born at Hong 
Kong, spent his boyhood among the fam- 
ily estates along the Hudson and was 
graduated from Harvard. His rearing was 
essentially the same as that of Mr. Roose- 
velt. And, like the President, he developed 
a liberal cast of thought. 

After college, Mr. Delano entered the 
still-young railroad business. His first rail- 
road job was as a civil engineer, mapping 
out routes through mountainous Colorado. 
Then, he went to work as an apprentice 
mechanic for the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad. Eventually, Mr. Delano 
became an official of 
that and other roads. 

For six years, Mr. 
Delano was a mem- 
ber of the Federal 
Reserve Board. For 
two of those years, 
he was the Board’s 
vice governor. But 
then came the first 
World War, and he 
resigned to take his 
talent into the Army. 
In France, he was 
decorated for efficient work as a deputy 
director of Army transportation. 

The between-war years found Mr. Del- 
ano active again in the railroad business, 
but also doing occasional governmental odd 
jobs, such as helping settle a Texas-Okla- 
homa boundary dispute, and acting as 
chairman of a commission that inquired 
into the production of opium in Persia. 

Meanwhile, he developed a reputation as 
one of the fathers of city planning. He was 
chairman of a committee that drew up a 
regional plan for New York and vicinity. 
The New Deal, however, brought his plan- 
ning activities to their zenith. His National 
Resources Planning Board was the author 
of the recently announced “cradle-to-grave” 
social security plan, which undertook to 
map out virtually the entire postwar eco- 
nomic future of the nation. 


—Harris & Ewing 


FREDERIC DELANO 
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Cuuck HARDY, American workingman, 
has laid his overalls aside and put on a uni- 
form. He has put down his tools and picked 
up a rifle. Chuck Hardy is an American hero. 

Bemis Bags always have been the working- 
men among packages. True, they have also 
proved star salesmen, but first and always 
they have been rugged fellows who did the 
tough jobs in protecting merchandise. 

Now many Bemis Bags have gone to war 
to help Chuck Hardy do a better job of 
fighting. They are protecting his food — 
forming sandbag barricades to shield him 
from shrapnel— serving him in scores of 
other ways. Other Bemis Bags are serving 
on the home front, transporting food and 
other essentials for workers behind the 
men who man the guns. 





In supplying both these fronts we are 
continually finding new uses for bags. If 
you have a packaging problem, present or 
future, let’s talk it over. 


- 





This Bemis Bag Goes to War 
Many Bemis burlap bags 
now go to war as sandbags 
but they have been efficient- 
ly replaced by other bags, 
either from our extensive 
line or newly developed in 
our research laboratories. 


il 


This One Serves the Home Front 
Sturdy Bemis multiwall pa- 
per bags have proved eco- 
nomical and efficient con- 
tainers, and are worthy aides 
to cotton bags in their added 
work of pinch-hitting for 
burlap now on war duty. 


Bemis bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 622 SOUTH FOURTH STREET «¢ ST. 


LOUIS, MO 


o * BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
























A SLOWDOWN STRIKE 
THAT Workimen 
Did Not Call 











Assembly stopped—men waiting—precious hours lost. This slowdown 
wasn’t called by workmen—nor was it sabotage. 


A run of parts that wouldn’t fit caused the stoppage. It could have been 
prevented by an adequate gaging policy and inspection practice. 


Parts that don’t fit cause losses in production, wasted man hours, ex- 
cessive scrap and rework time that are many times what adequate 
inspection would have cost. 


* * * * oo * 


Sheffield, authorities in Dimensional Control, can help you formulate a 
sound gaging policy whereby you can gage 100% of your product 
at a cost insignificant in comparison to the expense of not doing it. 
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“The Veas 
and Nays” 


T.tle Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Are War Workers Rich? 

Sir:—In recent issues of your maga- 
zine, you make the statement that war 
workers are getting rich. I wish you could 
come out here and live for awhile. There 
are some cases where war workers are mak- 
ing exorbitantly high wages, but the aver- 
age wage is around $55 per week. 

In actuality, we are poorer today in 
terms of buying power than we were two 
years ago at $5 a day. There are thou- 
sands of people here who have had to pay 
the cost of moving, have had to buy furni- 
ture and live in “war houses.” If I have 
been unable, even though I own my home, 
to save a dime (except 10 per cent in War 
Bonds), then how can people coming 
from far away, and obliged to live under 
these conditions, be expected to get rich? 
Portland, Oreg. Howarp F. Rocers. 


* * * 


The Strain on Man Power 

Sir:—Just returned from a trip to the 
West Coast where I visited and talked 
with many people in my travels from 
Los Angeles to Vancouver, Canada, and 
found the question of man power upper- 
most in the minds of employers of labor. 
Men are needed in the woods to produce 
logs for the saw mills, and in the fields 
to produce sugar beets and other food 
crops. Wholesalers of critical industrial! 
supplies have been compelled to use 
women in their stock and shipping de- 
partments. 

It has been publicly stated that an 
estimated 60 per cent of war workers of 
draft age in Philadelphia will be in the 
armed forces in the next six months. Man 
power has been, and will continue to be, 
a problem with us, but we are attempting 
to fill in the gaps with women and older 
men and are valiantly carrying on the 
fight to maintain reasonable schedules. 

An increased tempo in demand and de- 
liveries could put a serious strain on tools 
essential for the war effort. 

Philadelphia, Pa. S. Horace Disston 


The foregoing telegram was re- 
ceived from Mr. Disston, President 
of Henry Disston and Sons, Philadel- 
phia, in response to the question: Will 
your company find it possible to 
maintain its order schedule, in view 
of present and proposed man-power 
requirements? 
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WARPATH OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


This is an ancient v alley. 


This is a water level highway that 
nature carved from the rock and tore 
from the forest. This is where war cries 
echoed and smoke signals drifted to the 
sky when the Five Nations of the Iroquois 
roamed with their tribes. 


This is where a new thunder roars out 
today ... the thunder of wheels on steel. 
the thunder of powerful locomotives. the 
thunder of long trains speeding their 


cargoes through the night. 

For this is a w arpath again, 

One of the mighty roadwaysofa mighty 
people ... one of the creat railwavs that 
unite our nation with bonds of steel and 
unbreakable purpose...one of the arteries 
that carries the cargoes of Victory. 


From the teeming shores of the Great 


XUM & 


Lakes and the valleys of the Mississippi, 
flows the freight of war to the East. 
From the farms and the mines and the oil 
fields. flow the precious food, the metals, 
the fuel, for the smoking factories and 
cities. 

From the arsenals of democracy across 
the nation—East and West—is channeled 
a mighty stream of tanks and guns and 
planes, racing to the waiting ships that 


will soon scatter to the fighting fronts of 


the world. 


This is the ancient water level route... 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


ancient as the Mohawk River itself, or 
the Hudson . . . precious to America as 
fertile earth or sheltering ports or metal- 
laden mines .. . now a warpath of the 
Lnited Nations. 


And this is a highwav of tomorrow—a 
road for tomorrow's travelers and ship- 
pers. For the experience that is being 
born in the war of today, will be turned 
with new skill to the new trains of to- 
morrow—to carry America’s people and 
(America’s products on their swift errands 


of peace, 





SYSTEM | 


The Water Level Route ... Dedicated to Victory and a Better World to Come 


* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *® 
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U.S. Backing for Latin Investments? . . . Rivalry 
Over Export Control . . . Treasury's Tax Strategy 


Lieut. Gen. George Kenney discovered 
on his trip to Washington in quest of 
airplanes for the Pacific fighting fronts 
that he could not get many because of 
big commitments to British and Rus- 
sians for use in fighting Germany. 


* @& 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek was very 
much upset by the speech of Winston 
Churchill hinting that the war against 
Japan might not require the effort that 
is being put into the war against Ger- 
many. Madame Chiang communicat- 
ed with at least one important Sena- 
tor by long-distance phone to voice 
her dismay at implications of the 
speech by the British Prime Minister. 


x * 


There are rather broad hints among 
informed officials that the Chinese 
might do better to organize a smaller, 
better-fed Army, with fewer privi- 
leges for high officers, than to expect 
supplies to equip the present-type 
Army. 


x * * 


Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, is 
angling to take away from Henry 
Wallace’s Board of Economic War- 
fare the control over exports and im- 
ports that BEW now exercises. This is 
a power that Mr. Hull thinks the State 
Department should wield. 


x * * 


Important investment groups are seek- 
ing to obtain from the White House a 
clear outline of U.S. attitude toward 
use of American capital in Latin 
America. The big question concerns 
the degree of support the U.S. might 
give to private capital venturing into 
the countries to the south. No answer 
has been forthcoming. 


xk * 


Mrs. Roosevelt caused something ap- 
proaching a shudder in U.S. propa- 
ganda agencies when she said that the 
President had about given up coffee 
drinking for milk drinking. This news 
has a dampening effect in Brazil and 
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Colombia, where officials are stag- 
gered by the problem of trying to find 
a use for their coffee. 


* & @ 


Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, is an increasingly 
important adviser to the President, 
specializing on the problems of relief 
and of political reorganization that 
will follow the war in Europe and 
Asia. 


x * * 


Elmer Davis, as head of the Office of 
War Information, and Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam Donovan, as head of the Office 
of Strategic Services, are trying to de- 
cide where the propaganda activities 
of one organization are to leave off and 
those of the other begin. Mr. Davis 
holds the whip hand in this argument 
under terms of a White House di- 
rective. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt and Henry Morgen- 
thau are adopting a strategy in the 
battle for higher taxes that calls for 
the House of Representatives to blow 
off steam in opposition to Administra- 
tion plans and for emphasis on con- 
vincing Senators of the wisdom of Ad- 
ministration views. 


x* 


No word that can be trusted has come 
from the important Dutch island of 
Java since the Japanese moved in 
there early in 1942. 


x * 


Mr. Byrnes and Donald Nelson are 
angling for power in the field of civil- 
ian supply. Mr. Nelson’s order to per- 
mit resumption of the small-scale 
output of refrigerators and some other 
consumer durable goods is a gesture to 
show that he is interested in the 
civilians. 


x* * 


James Byrnes, as Economic Stabilizer, 
is beginning to wonder if his friend, 
Prentiss Brown, as Price Administra- 


tor, is not in the process of making 
economic stabilization impossible by 
easing up on retail price controls. Mr. 
Brown is trying to make price control 
popular. 


2 @ 


The American “black market” not 
only is absorbing an important por- 
tion of this country’s meat supplies, 
but is attracting important quantities 
of meat from Canada. 


* &£ ¢@ 


The U.S. Tariff Commission already 
has begun to survey the possible ef- 
fects on world trade of new American 
industries, such as production of syn- 
thetic rubber, dehydrated foods, new 
plastics and magnesium. 


x** 


Winston Churchill caught the U.S. 
isolationists off guard with his state- 
ment that a council of Europe and 
another council of Asia might rule the 
world after the war, with no mention 
of the United States. Some Senators 
were tempted to insist that the rest of 
the world couldn’t leave this country 
out of consideration that way. 


Se 2 2 


Federal officeholders recently have re- 
ceived complaints of growing unem- 
ployment and labor shortages from the 
same area. The jobless are industrial 
workers, while farmers are crying for 
help. 


x** * 


Chester C. Davis came to Washington 
in 1933 to help President Roosevelt 
meet an emergency of surpluses and 
low prices. Now, 10 years later, he is 
called back to help the President meet 
an emergency of scarcity and high 
prices. 


x * 


Farmers now are beginning to com- 
plain of a woman-power shortage as 
well as a man-power shortage. Wom- 
en, experienced in farm work, have 
followed men into the armed services 
and into high-paid jobs in industry. 
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Remember This Famous pign of 


Five Great Whiskies Wedded [nto One 


os 





6 


den Weddin Q 





HEREF. is the sign of real enjoyment. The famous trademark of the whiskey that 


has had no peers for fifty years—because it’s five great whiskies “wedded” into one! 








@ the finest aged stocks—each for a rare distinction of its own. 


9 AND HERE are the five great whiskies. carefully chosen from 5 TASTE Golden Wedding today. Its smoothness and lightness 


will delight you. Golden Wedding's distilleries are now working 
Richness ... character ... flavor... tang... bouquet. Its the 100°, for war but enough whiskies for Golden Wedding—made 


“wedding” of all five that gives you Golden Wedding! before the war—are available to meet your moderate demands 


A blend of straight whiskies—86 Proof—the straight whiskies in Golden Wedding are 5 years or more old. Copr. 1943. Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 


T. _ ‘ > ; 
tune in to Schenley’s Cresta Blanca Wine ‘Carnival’ every Wednesday evening, Columbia Broadcasting System, starring Morton Gould's Orchestra and guest stars 
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